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The following articles have appeared in the pages of the 
“ Homiletic Magazine,” and are here thrown together in a 
volume for the convenience of those who may not possess 
the numerous tomes of the above serial. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY PREA CHING. 


By THE Ricur Rev. MAURICE 8. BALDWIN, D.D., 
BisHor oF Huron, 


We need a ministry that believes in Jesus Christ. I 
mean by this, a ministry that believes in Jesus Christ 
against the whole world; that not merely believes 
that Jesus Christ is a power, or even a great power, 
but that a7 power in heaven and earth ig His; that 
He is before all things, and by Him all things con- 
sist; that He is not only King, but King of kings, 
and Lord of lords; that believes when it enters the 
pulpit, Bible in hand, to uplift Christ as the infinite 
salvation of God, a blessing not only may, but must 
follow, because He is the power of God, and because 
this is the hour when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live. 

This is the ministry we need: one not afraid, as 
has been well said, to step out on the deep blue of 
God’s promise and trust where the whole world de- 
rides ; not afraid to stake the awful inviolability of 
Christ’s word against the despair of a nation, and to 
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rejoice in sunlight where the world sees only the 
blackness of the storm. Oh, we need always to be 
wrapped round in the very folds of the Redeemer’s 
garments, to realise Him so personally present, that 
above us we can see His glorious form towering up 
into infinite divinity ; His head crowned with many 
crowns, and shining above the brightness of the sun ; 
beneath us, as the Rock of Ages upholding the whole 
Church with the omnipotency of His power; arownd 
us, as the hills are about Jerusalem, that we being 
encircled with His presence may be saved from all 
our adversaries, and rest in the fulness of His peace. 

The painful absence of such faith causes many 
practically to banish Christ from their discourses. 
Never having themselves witnessed the transform- 
ing power of the Gospel of Christ when preached in 
the fulness of the Spirit, and seeing congregations 
doze and nod over sermons which they themselves 
thought good, but which were destitute alike of fire 
and of the Holy Ghost, they have ceased making 
even the effort to evangelise, and now seek only to 
interest or excite. To effect this result every un- 
sanctified method is adopted; the arts of oratory, 
the questions of politics, the subtleties of science ; 
anything, everything in fact that may be supposed 
to interest a congregation and stimulate their flag- 
ging attention. The truth is, men have grown 
ashamed of their Master and His blessed Gospel, 
not so much because they do not love Him, for 
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many of them really do, but because that glorious 
word “ Gospel” is absolutely divorced in their minds 
- from that to which God inseparably joined it, namely, 
power. “Give me only fire enough,” said Bernard 
Palissy, “and these pigments will become indelibly 
fixed on this china.” “He's mad,” screamed his 
derisive neighbours— “he’s mad.” “More fire,” 
shouted the determined man—“ more fire.” And to- 
day the name of Palissy is the synonym over Europe 
and America for determination and success. I say 
the same: more Christ, more Christ; and you will 
for ever burn His glorious name into the dull, cold 
hearts of men. 

We need a ministry baptized with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. There is no subject before the Church 
of Christ to-day of such tremendous import as this. 
What the Church needs most—more than gold and 
silyer—more than social influence—more than all 
with which this world can dower her—is the per- 
sonal power of the Holy Ghost. While lingering at 
Calvary, the Church has forgotten Pentecost; while 
" mourning the absence of the dear Lord, she has not 
rejoiced in the presence of her blessed Comforter. 
To use the powerful language of the late Adolphe 
Monod, “ The Church has unlearned the Spirit.” As 
a general rule we do not see that it needs the whole 
work of God the Holy Ghost, to explain and bring 
home to the heart the work of God the Son. Doubt- 
less the disciples thought none so meet as they to 
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go forth and preach Christ at the time of His depar- 
ture, but the Lord positively forbade them : “ Tarry,” 
said He, “in the city of Jerusalem until ye be en- 
dued with power from on high.” All the historical 
facts of our Lord’s life were clearly before them, but 
they did not understand their spiritual import and 
value. They did not grasp the substitutional char- 
acter of His sufferings, the preciousness of His blood, 
the spirituality of His kingdom, or the nearness of 
His future coming. They wanted light, they wanted 
power; and these were supplied in the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. It is the same now. [If all the 
men who press forward for the ministry would only 
wait until they were endued with power from on 
high, the Church would shake the world. All the 
learning of the schools, however subtle, however pro- 
found, cannot supply this power; the Holy Ghost we 
must have, we ought to have, and, let us register 
our fixed determination, we shall have. A minister 
enters the pulpit with the idea of preaching Christ. 
He has the facts concerning Christ, but not the light 
to illuminate nor the power to enforce them. He 
consequently fails, and the congregation is glad when 
the sermon is over. It was like a professor giving 
his students a lecture on botany at midnight. Gentle- 
men, he says, if you will only stoop down and feel - 
these flowers, you will perceive how exquisite is 
their structure, and how various their growth. But 
botany cannot be studied at midnight. And Christ 
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cannot be preached at midnight either without the 
Holy Ghost. Preachers speak of a Christ, but their 
congregations do not see Him; of His exquisite love- 
liness, but they do not comprehend it. All ig 
dark; midnight is about them, What ig needed is 
Light, Life, Power, and these three are in the Holy 
Ghost. 

We need a ministry cowrageous and outspoken for 
the truth. Among the many forms of evil which 
assail us at the present time, two especially demand 
our notice. I shall mention first: The increasing 
respect paid, particularly by our younger men, to 
the dogmatic utterances of what are supposed to be 
advanced science and searching criticism. If all 
that is claimed to be science were really so, and if 
criticism were as luminous as is fondly dreamed, 
however rude the shock, we could only bow to their 
decisions, and admit with a sigh our multiplied 
errors in the past. So far, however, from this being 
the case, it is glaringly the opposite. If some of 
the psalmists of speculative science affect to discredit 
Revelation, they are still more outspoken in their 
rejection of the opinions of their predecessors, A 
new theory, annihilating all previous conceptions, is 
worth more than a fortune to a man of science, for, 
providing he can only fairly maintain his position, 
and conceal the skeleton within, his brother scientists 
will but esteem him the more, and though they may 
not do it at once, will in the end disavow the past, 
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and remodel their views for the future. The truth 
is, science is yet in its infancy: it speaks as a child, 
it understands as a child, it thinks as a child, and 
only when it has become a man will it put away 
childish things, and be a complete witness for the 
truth. Utterly impossible is it that revelation in 
all the grandeur of its perfect evidence can chime 
in with this chorus of inchoate and faulty sciences. 
Revelation is the perfect man, they only the children, 
and therefore nothing is more clear than that if our 
sublime Book of Revelation were in perfect accord 
with them all to-day, in fifty years hence it would 
be in hopeless contradiction to them all. No, from 
their very nature they must inevitably change, while 
truth, like God Himself, is for ever changeless and 
the same for ever. 

Most earnestly, therefore, would I say, let us hold 
tenaciously to the truth. Under no pressure what- 
ever let us offer any compromise; any adaptations of 
the Word of God to suit the haughty demands of 
an imperious criticism or sneering unbelief. The 
Bible is true, generally, absolutely, verbally. It was 
not only inspired when it was written; it is inspired 
now. We may stake time and eternity on all its 
blessed utterances, and be at peace when the world 
is in throes about us. 

We need a ministry understanding the relative 
position of the Church to the world. 

The fierce demand of the world is that we should 
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conform to its ideas, its pleasures, and its aims; the 
precept of Christ that we should come out and be 
separate from it. The world’s cry is “ compromise ; ” 
Christ’s, “separation.” We cannot possibly do both, 
and as we are not our own, but bought with a price, 
let us go without the camp to our Divine Master 
and learn from Him how to conquer the world. 

And it is just as we do this and listen to His 
voice who says, “ Be of good cheer, I haye overcome 
the world,” that we shall not only witness a good 
- confession, but be able in this very world to demon- 
strate the power of a living, conquering Christianity. 
Two precepts Christ gave—one at the beginning, the 
other at the close of His ministry. The first was 
“ Follow me ;” the other, “ Abide in me.” This latter 
was His dying injunction. It indicates the present 
and eternal home of the believers: it is “in Him.” 
Nothing could possibly be more intimate, more per- 
sonal than this. The believer is not only to walk 
worthy of Christ, to follow Christ; he is to abide in 
Him. Three unspeakable blessings are said to flow 
from this personal abiding: first, we bring forth 
much fruit; secondly, whatever we ask we receive; 
thirdly, in the emphatic language of St. John, we 
sin not. It has been forcibly said: “The most con- 
vincing proof of a Divine revelation is a Divine life.” 
If, therefore, the one tremendous desire of our souls 
is to prove with power the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
let us seek to exhibit the power of a Divine life, and 
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the only life of power is that of the man continually 
abiding in Christ. 

Holiness being that to which we are urgently 
called, permit me to point out what seems to be one 
of the greatest incentives to worldliness in the present 
day. I refer to the tortuous and unholy ways im 
which money is often raised for Church purposes. 

Dice and gambling, lotteries and grab bags, even 
theatrical exhibitions, farces and comedies, are 
brought into requisition now by some to advance the 
cause of Jesus Christ. Against them all, root and 
branch, I enter my most solemn and determined 
protest. In my judgment, they are calculated to 
bring down a curse rather than a blessing on the 
misguided people by whom they are practised and 
upheld. The end is always supposed to justify the 
means, and the clearing off the heavy debt on some 
burdened Church is supposed to be a result so 
stupendous that it fully vindicates any expedient, 
however extravagant, which may have been adopted. 
On the contrary these methods are an unmingled 
wrong to the whole Church of Christ. They still 
more fearfully confound the Church with the world, 
and the world with the Church. They lower below 
zero the spirituality of the whole congregation, and 
bring down even to the dust that which Christ would 
purify and exalt. I know, indeed, the difficulties in 
which many of the clergy are placed; I know that 
many of them abhor, just as deeply as I do, the 
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abominations which are apparently sanctioned by 


their names. They ask, Where is the door of escape ? 


We have, they will say, a church laden with debt, 
a people who cannot, or will not, give a farthing 
more for its freedom ; bankruptcy is threatened, and 
what are we to do? At this juncture a project is 
started to raise an untold amount of money by a 
grand exhibition of private theatricals. The scheme 
spreads like wild-fire. Many are charmed. Satan 
is delighted, and helps it on in every possible way. 
Some few are saddened, perhaps none more so than 
the clergyman himself, He feels it is all wrong, but 
the vehemence of the many overcomes him, and he 
permits the unholy expedient to be carried to com- 
pletion. Whatever others may only think, I wish 
positively to say; and therefore use my whole 
influence to prevent such painful exhibitions of 
worldliness, inasmuch as I believe they grievously 
insult Him who is the Head, even Christ, and most 
seriously injure the Body, which is the Church. 

In order to justify my position, I will point out 
three glaring contradictions of the Word of God .- 
which these worldly methods encourage. : 

First, Self-indulgence. If we understand anything 
of the Bible we know that one great underlying 
principle is that of self-denial. Is money wanted? 
The Bible would say, then, deny yourselves and give 
it. Do without some luxury, some needless refine- 
ment, Christ said to the young man: Give up 
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everything. The modern method is not that of the 
Bible. The modern method is: Give up nothing, 
but indulge the flesh. Don’t deny yourselves, but 
gratify yourselves. Don’t give what you can ill 
spare for the love of Christ, but buy with it a box- 
seat in the theatre and encourage the world from 
which Christ died to save you. 

The truth is, it is an act of rebellion against Him ~ 
who said, Whosoever will be my disciple, let him 
take up his cross and follow me. 

Secondly, these worldly methods encourage the 
worship of a false God. 

The great mistake the Church is making in our 
age is giving the world credit for owning the silver 
and gold. “The silver is mine, and the gold is 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts.” No, says the Church, 
they do not belong to Thee; they belong to the 
Rothschilds, the Astors, the Stewarts, and the Van- 
derbilts. And in this belief we have the ghastly 
spectacle of the professing Christian Church doing 
homage before the idol and crying out, O Baal, hear 
us. Give us money for our churches, money for our 
organs, money for our ministers, money, money, 
money, O Baal, hear us. It is Israel turning its 
back on the Temple and worshipping its idols in the 
chambers of i imagery. That which is most needed 
in our day is not so much more money as a deeper 
spirituality all along the line. We ought to honour 
God more as holding in His sovereign hands all that 
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is needful for the welfare of His Church. We need 
a simpler faith, a clearer conviction both of His love 
and omnipotency; and just as we attain unto this, 
and confess that He reigns, and not man, will money 
cease to be the burden that it is to-day. God will 
honour faith that trusts Him. At its request He 
will open the windows of heaven and pour out a 
blessing we have not room enough to receive. 
Worldliness is encouraged. Christ calls us to 
Holiness. We are to walk in the light, as He is in 
the light; and if there is anything destructive to this 
spirituality which He enjoins, it is the worldliness 
which so often characterises what are now called 
“ Church Entertainments.” They lower, not elevate, 
the flock. They wound and rob, instead of building 
up and strengthening the inheritance of the Lord. 
If a Church needs money, let it pray much, let it 
believe much, let it practise much self-denial, and the 
money will come, providing only the object is God’s 
glory and the welfare of His people. | 
A ministry more alive to the great necessity of mis- 
sionary activity is needed in this nineteenth century. 
One of my many warm desires is, that the whole 
Church may be thoroughly imbued with the mis- 
sionary spirit. I wish it to see that work in the 
mission field is not only one of the great things we 
may do, but one of the essentials we must do. 
Everywhere, as with the impulse of a new life, we 
see the Church awakening to do her long-forgotten 
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work in the great harvest-fields of the world. No 
one can question the fact; the only inquiry is con- 
cerning the cause. For centuries the Church was 
utterly and culpably indifferent to the transcendent 
importance of obedience in this respect. Now she 
is everywhere awakening. Scarcely a land, no matter 
in what parallel of latitude, is unpenetrated by the 
heralds of the Cross. The vast heathen world of 
China, the intelligent people of Japan, the once 
ferocious islanders of the South, and even the lonely 
Esquimaux are all to-day to a greater or less extent 
listening to the gospel of Jesus Christ. And what 
does it all mean? It means that the way of the 
Lord is being prepared, and the highway in the 
desert made straight for our God. It means that 
ere long the trumpet shall sound; that the dead 
shall be raised, and we caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air. It means that the days of militancy are 
drawing to a close, and the day of our rest about to 
begin. 

Increase in missionary life has been an enormous 
spiritual gain to the Church at home. Look, for 
instance, at the spiritual state of England 150 years 
ago, and compare it with the present. Compare the 
times when missionary work was ridiculed and 
despised with the times when missionary work is 
honoured and supported. With, of course, honour- 
able exceptions, fox-hunting parsons then prevailed. 
Sleepy congregations dozed over eraceless sermons, 
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Nothing was done for the vast masses who were 
either too poor or too vicious to attend the ordi- 
nances of religion. All was torpor and spiritual death. 
And when at length John Wesley and George 
Whitfield arose in the vehemency of a tremendous 
zeal, they were both frowned down by the Church 
they dearly loved, and only desired to arouse. 
Look at the Church’s life in England to-day, after 
Henry Martyn, and Selwyn, and Patteson, and 
Livingstone have done their work in lands beyond 
the seas. The reflex blessing has shown itself by a 
vast and mighty quickening. It matters not what 
school of thought you examine, life, tremendous life, 
is apparent everywhere. It is the good measure, and 
pressed down and flowing over, which the Blessed 
Lord is giving to His people wherever they have 
honoured this missionary command. The indispens- 
able requisite to the success of the gospel at home is 
our obedience to Christ in the heathen world without. 

I would say, if any Church is seriously in want of 
money, let that Church begin and give liberally to 
the mission cause, and immediately it will revive. 
The reason money does not flow into some men’s 
coffers is because money does not properly flow out. 
“Tf the Atlantic ceased to evaporate, it would have 
no rivers flowing into it;” if under the genial 
influences of the Sun of righteousness we fail 
to give out for the nourishment of others, our own 
roots can but wither and die. 
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We need a ministry thoroughly alive to the great 
work of temperance reform. Qne of the great ques- 
tions of the day, now thundering at our doors, which 
no sophistry can answer and no indifference overlook, 
is that of the great subject of temperance in relation 
to the Church of Christ. In the face of the awful 
and acknowledged evils of the liquor traffic, the 
untold misery and horrible crimes everywhere result- 
ing from it, it seems to me it is not merely wrong, 
but culpable in the extreme for the Church to stand 
apart in cold and haughty indifference. The liquor 
traffic, in the eloquent language of Mr. Gladstone, 
combines within itself the united evils of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine. The bitter cry of outcast London 
“which has aroused the sympathies of England, and 
quickened its pity into mighty activity, is only the ~ 
same sad bewailing cry that is rising up from every 
land, wherever this devastating traffic rolls onward 
on its course. Every day we ministers of religion 
-meet it as the hindrance, not as the help, to the 
Redeemer’s cause, We find it emptying our churches 
while it fills our jails; devastating our homes while it 
crowds our cemeteries, making the rich poor, the 
strong weak, the free slaves ; demonstrating in every 
possible way that it is the most unbridled and ferocious 
ally that Satan ever employs to tempt the heart of 
man, or drag him downwards to his certain doom. 
In the face of these awful and admitted facts, who 
are the people to throw themselves athwart the path, 
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and stop, if possible, its way? Surely they are the 
members of that Church which professes to be imbued 
with His Spirit, who, “for the joy that was set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising the shame.” 

Let us sink, therefore, the individual man in the 
common good. Let the ministry be adapted to the 
age. And just as the planet Mercury can with 
difficulty be seen, owing to its proximity to the sun, 
so let us be unseen by reason of the glory of Christ. 
Let the God obliterate the man, and the servant 
be forgotten in the presence of his Lord. 
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By THE Rev. Principat R, RAINY, D.D. 


THE strain of preaching prevalent among those who © 
are leaving divinity halls is a, subject of lively solici- 
tude in the Church. This applies, in part, to the 
dexterity and force with which the young preacher 
handles his materials, but it applies also to the nature 
of the materials which he is observed to select, and the 
objects he seems to aim at in the use of them. To 
the latter subject my remarks shall be confined. 
Solicitude on this subject is surely natural. In our 
system the quality of the preaching is a decisive 
influence, and bears directly on the Church’s failure 
or success. Besides, the nature of the material 
which a preacher prefers to handle and to urge ig 
a revelation of the principles present in his own 
mind. It indicates the convictions dominant there, 
and the spirit in which he is likely to go about 
all his work. Hence commentary on the tendency 
and performance of our preachers is often heard. 
Such commentary, like all criticism of public life 
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and work, is sometimes prejudiced and inconsiderate. 
But it is very often honest, and not infrequently 
valuable, springing from a hearty affection to the 
Church, and from anxiety for her increasing success 
in her great mission, 

A question which takes the foremost place in such 
criticism is that which has respect to the evangelical 
character of the preaching. No wonder. The whole 
history of the Church has been dominated by the 
contrast between “legal” and “gospel” preaching. 
It is the latter only that has done good, if I should 
not rather say, it is the latter only which has done 
anything, or exerted any powerful and formative 
influence on men. Now, the distinction between 
the two kinds can be taken and applied in a very 
superficial way. There always have been people who 
do so apply it. Hence it is sometimes assumed, by 
persons who are inclined to defy criticism, that when 
the old distinction is drawn afresh in our time, and 
when gospel preaching is desiderated, it is mainly 
prejudice that speaks. People want the repetition of 
certain formulas which are traditional and approved, 
and which comfort their ears ; and, on the other hand, 
whole classes of Bible topics are to be dismissed and 
prohibited. The construction thus put on the utter- 
ances referred to may be just in some cases; more 
often, according to my experience, the distinction 
drawn is a real one, and depends on a far more 
subtle appreciation of the teaching presented by the 
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preacher. In our well-instructed congregations, far 
the greater number of those who desire preaching 
distinctively evangelical will hear with great satis- 
faction sermons that have no conspicuous shibboleths 
to denote their orthodoxy, if only the teaching is 
felt to be rooted in certain great convictions, and to 
be pervaded by their influence. 

Let me say that, I take it, all agree in deprecating 
monotony or uniformity in the type of preaching. To 
aim at producing that would be a great wrong done 
to the fulness of God’s Word, a great wrong to the 
varying wants and susceptibilities of hearers, and a 
great wrong to preachers. Preachers, happily, vary 
greatly ; and one only wishes that they varied a great 
deal more. Some preachers are doctrinal ; they lay 
stress on doctrine, because a clear conception of the 
intelligible order of things with which they deal is 
a necessity for their own minds; and in imprinting 
the same on others, they are conscious of meeting 
a real want, planting in the minds of men the 
rational premises of all right life. Some have no 
great aptitude for theological consistency or pre- 
cision, but they have a profound sense of some 
moral facts and relations; and they are never so much 
in their element as when making these the means of 
rousing and swaying the minds of men. Some are 
more ethical ; they apprehend religion most vividly 
as it Piedadas various kinds of life, and their preach- 
ing takes to details in this department. more readily 
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and easily than to anything else. Some are more 
pictorial, being most themselves when appealing to 
the imagination or the fancy. Not to prolong the 
. enumeration, I fancy no one wishes to trim down 
this serviceable variety, Only it is also to be desired 
that the representatives of each kind should them- 
selves guard against becoming monotonous, each in 
his own line, and to his own hearers, 

Taking that for granted, I wish to notice in the first 
place some of the causes or forces which, operating 
' on young preachers, are apt to lay them open to 
criticism as not explicitly enough evangelical. And 
I will speak on the supposition that there is no 
quarrel with the evangelical faith of the Church, 
and no disposition to undervalueit. On the contrary 
supposition, it is so easy to understand why preach- 
ing should not be evangelical, that it is not worth 
discussing. But on the supposition which I have 
made, I think there are causes which deserve to be 
sympathetically considered. 

Here something is to be ascribed to the desire of 
the student to break ground on fields of fresh intel- 
lectual discussion, The outline of the way of sal- 
vation, being the very form of sound words, is 
exceedingly familiar. To rehearse it again is like 
treading in a beaten path. It is preached so often 
that it seems difficult to give intellectual freshness 
to the theme; and intellectual freshness is what the 
student, as such, values most. So the inclination is 
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felt to turn aside, and to choose for treatment themes 
more individual, distinctive, and debatable than this 
“old, old story.” 

In this connection, and in defence of the younger 
preachers, some blame is to be laid on the older ones. 

Older ministers have had to deal with human 
minds about the cause of God for many years. We 
have learned—have been forced to learn, if ever we 
were unwilling—that a great part of our errand to 
them must be to inculcate the truth and nature of 
redemption, and to awaken man to the questions 
raised for them thereby. Some sense of the capa- 
bilities of the theme we have attained ; some mastery 
we have of walks of thought, along which the develop- 
ment of it may be followed out. In addition to these 
ordinary attainments, others have lain open to us, 
fitted to lend weight and point to this part of our 
preaching; but they have not, perhaps, been so 
generally made available. For example, fresh in- 
tellectual interest, especially for Scottish hearers, 
might be awakened, if the profounder and less obvious 
bearings of theological thought were followed out, if 
men were apt to lead their people, in a wise and 
_luminous way, farther in than the mere obvious 
commonplaces of received doctrine. But for this 
is needed theological resource, theological reading, 
and the capacity for continuous theological thought. 
These do not prove to be common. Still less com- 
monly, perhaps, are they combined with the power 
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of popular exposition. Another source of freshness 
is more available. It is that which glows in a 
personal witness to the worth and glory’ of the 
gospel, connected with a perception of the relation 
it claims to hold with the moral conditions of various 
classes of men. But yet even to render this vivid, 
after a time, requires a certain meditative selectness 
in the thinking and the utterance. But the minister’s 
is often a busy life. And, as years go by, the mind 
becomes prone to return to tracks which it has worn 
for itself; and a subject often adverted to will be 
the subject in connection with which the tracks are 
worn deepest; and the easiest—fatally the easiest— 
way of dealing with a text or a topic is the way 
which lets us slip into those. So that there is no 
young preacher but has too often heard us who are © 
older, in this department of our preaching, travelling 
over lines of evangelical teaching and exhortation— 
not without earnestness—real earnestness—not also 
without success; the audience listening with respect- 
ful resignation, conscious that mental consuetude 
had superseded mental life; foreseeing clearly how 
it was all to be; and saddened by a sense of a flat- 
ness cleaying to what one would like to think of as 
most elevating and inspiring. At such preaching of 
ours young preachers have been present; and an 
instinctive resolution to avoid that, to seek out 
themes in which it is less easy to foresee what the 
preacher is going to say, plainly becomes a regu- 
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lative bias in the mind almost without thinking 
of it. 

And then the Scripture is seen offering so large 
a choice of other topics. There is the wide field of 
Scripture history and biography, in which human 
nature may be studied in its social and individual 
aspects. ‘There is the whole department of duties 
and of sins, with the temptations that relate to them, 
and the moral forces generally which they suppose 
to be in operation. There is the study of the moral 
relations in which men may find themselves, the 
principles bearing on these, and the consequences 
as they are variously dealt with. And there is the 
administration of providential government in refer- 
ence to all these. About all these topics a great 
deal can be impressively said; they suggest views to 
a young preacher which strike him as fraught with 
interest, and they offer him a long succession of 
fresh fields and new pastures. 

It must be said that such subjects occupy a large 
place in the Scriptures, and they are, indeed, in- 
cessantly dealing with them. This must be said, 
too, of what we may distinguish as the more eminent 
portions of the Scriptures; for example, our Lord’s 
teaching. That is full of expressed and implied 
teaching about human nature, human character, and 
human experience, and cannot be adequately dealt 
with unless these are closely studied. Our Lord’s 
teaching is anything rather than the rehearsal of a 
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few compact formulee, in which a theory of salvation, 
supposed to be complete, is rehearsed, and set by, 
and made to cover everything. If any one early in 
his ministry will make a special study, for example, 
of the Parables, as it fell to my own lot to do, he 
will acquire a very lively impression of the depth 
and complexity of our Lord’s perception, and of the 
profound fountains out of which His simplest utter- 
ances came. 

A man may therefore hold himself thoroughly 
authorised to resort to such topics with a special 
predilection, cherishing the impression that here he 
finds a larger field for investigation, and more oppor- 
tunity for fresh intellectual discourse, than in that 
which may be called the catechetical doctrine of 
salvation. The importance of that, and its funda- 
mental character, he does not question, but perhaps 
he is inclined to think it may, on most occasions, be 
presupposed, and therefore let alone. 

There is another line of argument which to some 
minds may appeal with great force in favour of the 
same practical conclusion. It proceeds on the con- 
viction that many professing Christians have their 
minds occupied too much with doctrine, especially 
with the doctrine of forgiveness and grace, and too 
little with the details of duty and the moral con- 
stituents of Christian character. Too many Chris- 
tians, it may be maintained, are content with a vague 
consciousness of presumed new relations constituted 
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by Christ, while self-denial and service, though never 
repudiated, are practically intercepted and paralysed. 
The -conclusion is therefore drawn that the most 
incumbent office of a preacher is to fasten the atten- 
tion of men all but exclusively on the practical aspects 
of Christianity and its practical demands. If that 
displeases any, the fact is held to be merely a proof 
the more of the prevalence of an unwholesome Anti- 
nomian tendency in the parties concerned, which 
evidently stands in need of the salutary administra- 
tion that displeases them. I could not express better 
the mode of view referred to than in the words used 
by Dr. Hitchcock at the Presbyterian Council in 
Philadelphia, in the course of an address which was 
exceedingly incisive and striking in all its parts :— 
“The change now most needed in preaching,” he 
said, ‘is just in this ethical direction. Instead of 
so much systematic and apologetic theology in the 
pulpit, arguing out the good old doctrines in the 
good old way, setting forth and establishing the 
things which men ought to believe, there is desperate 
eed of our telling men, in the plainest terms and 
. 3 the minutest detail sometimes, just what they 
ought to be and to do. Morally, Protestant Chris- 
tendom in most respects is clearly superior to Roman 
Catholic Christendom, and always has been. But 
we shall do wisely not to think too well of ourselves. 
Our Protestant civilisation has a great deal to answer 
for, Great prosperity is bringing in great luxury. 
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Our industrial arts and trade stimulate greed, sharp- 
ness, hardness, and social abuse of wealth and power. 
The best thing that can ever be said for us is also 
the worst thing that can be said against us—‘ Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.’ 

“Many real Christians will never get much be- 
yond the moralities. They have little sentiment or 
imagination, and no great depth of spiritual insight 
or conviction. But they can appreciate the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. 
- They can live good, clean, square lives. Zaccheus, of 
Jericho, illustrates this type of spiritual character. 
On a huge scale it is the Mongol type, not spiritual 
but ethical. It embraces a third of the human race. 
When evangelised it will be after its own kind.” 
People who are strongly impressed with views like 
those which Dr. Hitchcock so forcibly expressed 
may naturally enough give effect to them in a drift 
_ of preaching which magnifies the law. 

Tt is easy, then, to show cause why preaching may 
—and why it should—range freely over a wide field, 
and should lay great and frequent stress on topics thate 
are practical. Its right to do so must not be ques- 
tioned, even if the grounds proceeded on are, as I 
think they sometimes are, exaggerated and unreason- 
able. A question remains, however, as to the manner 
in which the Christian teacher should go about the 
work, and the conception of the whole situation by 


which he is to be guided. I will venture to say 
c 
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something of this; but first I wish to balance what 
has been said so far, by some considerations which 
weigh upon the other side. I wish to recall some of 
the reasons which require that the illustration of 
that which we specifically call the gospel, or the 
order of salvation, should have a large place in our 
preaching; should be not merely presupposed, but 
inculcated and impressed. 

There are reasons—the strongest and plainest— 
which I name, and say no more of them. The glad 
tidings are so principal a part of the message 
entrusted to us. They have so plain an adaptation 
—an ordained adaptation—to be the means of bring- 
ing sinners back to God. They bring out, as by a 
central illumination, the real mind of God concerning 
all other things in which we have to do with Him, 
Not forgetting these, let us look at the point fora 
moment from other points of view. 

Christianity, considered as a disposition or mood 
of mind, may be described as an enthusiasm. This 
enthusiasm is referred to and sustained by a divine 
interposition for redemption, and a divine presence in 
virtue of that interposition, Christianity includes 
many elements, in particular much that is practical. 
But, then, whatever is reasonable, whatever is possible, 
whatever is hopeful in Christianity, depends on the 
redeeming and vivifying grace of which it carries the 
assurance, and of which it demands the belief. Chris- 
tianity is an enthusiasm growing out of that. Take 
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away that and all changes. Now, religious people 
feel, and they feel justly, that they are in continual 
danger of losing hold of this. It is true they 
are in danger of other evils as well, They are apt 
to lose hold of many particular considerations and 
attainments that claim their regard. But they 
especially feel that they are in danger daily of falling 
by this central evil of unbelief. People may say that 
the doctrine of grace is so familiar and so plain that 
there can be no difficulty about that. It is a mistake; 
there is the greatest difficulty. It is the familiar 
expression of people who have some sincerity, that 
this faith is prone to die out of them daily and 
weekly. They need, if not always to be afresh in- 
- structed about it, at least to be stirred by fresh repre- 
sentation of the immense benefit which lies at the heart 
of all the particular administrations and attainments 
of Christianity. To be really a Christian is a great 
and wonderful thing. The encouragement to be 
Christians which we have in Christ, and by His 
Spirit, and from the love of the Father, is a thing 
which Christians seek to have made real to them 
in the weekly ordinances, because they need it very 
much, and cannot do without it. That does not 
imply that it is to be always rehearsed in the same 
phrases. Far otherwise. But it is desired that the 
conviction of the certainty and the joyful wealth of 
this wonderful constitution of God’s kingdom should 
meet them in the teaching and the teacher that come 
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to them in the name of Christ. When it fails to do 
so, they miss it; and I would like to know whether 
it would be good for them that they should not 
miss it. 

Again, it is sometimes hinted that the craving for 
what is called gospel preaching is due to a sort of 
depraved endemonism. People, instead of being 
willing to be confronted and disciplined by the 
wholesome severity of obligation, desire to hear the 
pleasant melody always of divine benefits and gospel 
hopes. That certainly is an evil which may exist, 
and may grow to great dimensions; and it is a very 
serious evil; for an administration of the gospel, or 
what claims to be such, that does not bring men to 
love God’s great law and to accept Christ’s cross is a 
portentous failure. But, then, I desire to ask, on 
the other hand, whether rest and comfort, divinely 
wise and gracious, are not very much needed? It 
has pleased God to appoint His dealing with men to 
proceed in the way of preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ. And there are many in all congregations 
with whom, on various accounts, the need of rest and 
comfort is a very practical and present necessity, 
and constitutes the very avenue by which they ought 
to be approached. 

Besides, it is in this connection that we shall 
make our hearers apprehend the greatness of the 
question which we summon them to decide. Such 
an apprehension is commonly required in order to 
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awaken men to any lively interest in your message, 
considered as a call. Apart from that, they may 
admire the representation of things admirable, and 
they may feel with a certain discomfort the lash of 
denunciation of things evil, but they are not likely 
to perceive that a practical question rises for them- 
selves of quite immense significance and of pressing 
urgency. 

Unless this element is the very inspiration of 
preaching, it is most unlikely that we shall power- 
fully hold, or at least powerfully influence and mouldy 
our people. I know, of course, that men of energy 
and of pulpit ability will command attention, will 
succeed in interesting and attracting congregations 
on other terms. But the intellectual and esthetic 
interest thus created will too commonly prove to be 
wonderfully inefficient for the proper purposes of the 
gospel. 

Preaching ‘should be loyally evangelical ; while, at 
the same time, I say that it ought to grapple frankly 
with the various elements and aspects of things pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, and eminently with those 
which are ethical and practical. And as to this, I 
am going to maintain that there is a wrong way as 
well as a right way of going about it. But I will 
interpose the admission that a way of doing it which 
I would deprecate as the rule might come in fitly 
and forcibly as the exception. I could conceive a 
sermon on a point of morals breaking in with all the 
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more power because it kept to the point of sheer 
‘conscience and right, and summoned Christians to 
own what even pagans recognise. But the success 
of it would depend very much on its being an excep- — 
tion to the prevailing strain. We have had no 
greater model of effective preaching in Scotland 
_than Dr. Chalmers; and he may be appealed to both 
for the singular freshness and force of his prevailing 
evangelism, and also for the frankness with which 
he fastened, on occasion, on mere points of practice. 
Some of his old students may remember how, im- 
pressing on us the importance of being practical, he 
instanced in a performance of his own on the text, 
“Not pilfering,” which was devoted to energetic 
denunciation of the minor laxities in matters of pro- 
perty. It is true, he added, some people were ill- 
natured enough to say that liberties had been taken 
the week before with the poultry-yard of the manse, 
and somehow that discourse came to be known in the 
parish as the Hen Sermon. 

Now, as a general rule, I would say that there is 
no topie offered by the Scriptures on which a man may 
not preach to edification, and none the handling of 
which will be objected to by those whose opinion 
deserves regard, if he bring out the relation of it to 
the kingdom of heaven. 

When sermons are preached which are objected 
to as mere moral essays, or as not evangelical, the 
reply is often made in vindication that they are 
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devoted to some point of Scripture teaching or 
example which is well entitled to attention in its 
turn—some phase of character, some relation in 
morals, some point of practice. Yes; but perhaps 
it is preached as a quite isolated topic, as if for the 
present there were nothing else to think of, as if 
the subject were a kind of island cut off by blue 
depths of sea from all neighbouring land that can 
be traversed, or even looked at. Or, if a background 
is allowed to appear at all, it is the background of 
mere ordinary human nature. How a Saviour would 
conceive the subject, and would propound it, with, 
what associations He would invest it, what it would 
form a part of, and would link on to in His mind, 
that does not appear at all. How it takes light and 
shade in the shadow of the fall, in the glory of the 
Cross, that is not perceived nor represented. Very 
well; you may have made a study of it, which, as a 
study, is capable of entering usefully into the material 
of your own thinking, and is not without truth and 
merit. But certainly you will find those among 
your hearers who will resent it, that you went 
through your part and set forth your study as if 
the revealed relations of the kingdom of God con- 
cerned neither you nor it, as if the inspiration of 
faith had no influence upon it, nor the revelation 
of Him in whom all things are made new. They 
will resent it, and I think they have a right to 
resent it. 
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It is but stating the same things in another way 
to say that practical points are often preached as if all 
men were equally related to them, and were equally 
in case to avail themselves of the admonition in pre- 
cisely the same way. That is to say, the difference 
between being in Christ and not being in Christ 
is treated as inconsiderable, or is waived as non- 
existent. Very readily I admit that there is a hard, 
mechanical way of adverting to that distinction which 
is not admirable. Very readily I admit that the 
difficulty of applying the distinction to individual 
cases should never be forgotten. If any one will 
plead that the apostles addressed the members of 
their Churches as true believers, and therefore we 
should do so too, I will not argue againstit. Yet 
always the apostles preserve the most vivid sense 
of how great a thing it is to be “in Christ,” to be 
_ participant of the privileges and resources of the 
kingdom of heaven. Their thoughts and words are 
as of men moving amid the majestic and wonderful 
scenery of the world of redemption—conscious how 
great a difference it makes to be alive to all this, or 
to be dead and blind to it. It is the consciousness 
of this great distinction preserved and present, as 
a common understanding to preachers and hearers, 
giving its tinge to the language and its impulse to 
the movement of the thought, which often’ makes 
_ all the difference between a mode of treatment right- 
_ fully recognised as evangelical and a mode of treat- 
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ment which, with equal right, is recognised as not 
- such, 

I will venture to extend these remarks to the 
treatment of another subject, in regard to which . 
I confess I ought to speak with great caution and 
reverence. It is one of the good features of the 
modern time that the central place in Christianity 
of our Lord’s person, His wondrous self, has become 
more generally recognised. Hence preaching re- 
volves more constantly on this centre; and studies 
-in the life of Christ form a more predominant and 
characteristic feature of our preaching, surely with 
advantage. And yet here, also, one is struck some- 
times by a mere parsimonious insistance on the im- 
mediate incident or feature in hand, illustrated and 
presented only as a phase of human goodness worthy 
of attention and admiration. On this point I will. 
not be peremptory in my censure. For I suppose-” 
this may be so done that the sense of who and what 
He is, whose goodness is in hand, may arise in the 
mind all the more inevitably because little is said 
of it. At any rate the inevitable remembrance in 
the preacher’s mind and the hearers’ may supply all 
that is needed. But yet I must say that, as a rule, 
to preach on a portion of the life of Christ precisely 
as a modern Socinian might is not likely to perform 
the office which the history was meant to serve. 

In a word, there is a kingdom of heaven, an 
economy of salvation, existing and revealed, It is 
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not to be the matter of every sermon to enumerate 
its elements and detail the relations of them. It - 
may well be the matter of many sermons to make 
a minute study and application of matters that are 
in the nature of details, single principles, or aspects 
of things. In doing that, the topic is to be dealt 
with as it is, according to its own nature and con- 
ditions, not denaturalised and twisted to accommodate 
it to more remote interests. Yet it ought to be 
treated so that preacher and hearers feel themselves 
on the ground of the kingdom of heaven, and have 
it as part of their business to see how the topic in 
hand takes its place in that great system. If SO, 
then not only will the practical preaching become 
more rich and vital, but the more variously practical 
it is, the truer and the grander will become the con- 
ception of the everlasting gospel itself. 

It is no doubt important that the variety of topics 
suggested by the Scriptures should be faithfully 
dealt with for their own sakes. Individually they 
deserve that justice. But it is not less important, 
in order that justice may be done to the gospel—its 
meaning understood, its scope and fulness realised, 
A gospel preached only in general, as to the redemp- 
tion it rests on, and the repentance and remission 
in which it is realised, may be very precious as a 
beginning. But that preaching is not adequate to 
open up to men what the gospel means, and to un- 
fold the wisdom and grace of God in it. Nor is that 
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fitted in the case of many to awaken solicitude in 
connection with the gospel, and a sense of the obliga- 
tion with which it claims submission. The gospel 
ought to be seen verifying its character as the wisdom 
and power of God, in connection with all the points 
it is fitted to bear, and all the various phases of 
human experience for which it offers the key. Now, 
this will not be shown by mere moralising. The 
vital connections must be felt and made palpable. 
The lines, often the delicate and subtle lines, by 
which the organic life of Christianity is prolonged 
into its last details must be felt in our preaching. 
Be assured that in the direction I have indicated 
there is a source of interest, both intellectual and 
experimental, that is inexhaustible, which can be 
made to appeal to all kinds of hearers, and which 
it will task your best resources to bring out. How 
poor a thing would it be for a Church to have one 
set of preachers of evangelical fervour, indeed, and 
yet men who set forth the gospel, as it were, in one 
general formula; and, on the other hand, a set of 
preachers who, by way of being more select and 
remarkable than that, become moral essayists, with 
a pale shimmer of Christianity gleaming doubtfully 
over their horizons! Varieties there must be, and 
ought to be—some dwelling more forcibly and suc- 
cessfully on the one side of things, and others on the 
other. But all should be conspiring in one great 
effort to understand and set forth the things of the 
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kingdom of God. Then the fresh proclamation of 
gospel grace will demand its specific outlets into life 
and practice, and the most specific treatment of life 
and duty will claim connection with the revelation 
_ of wrath to the revelation of mercy. It is no wonder 
that a_man’s preaching goes astray if his heart is 
not in it. It is a poor business in that case—the 
poorest and emptiest in the world. But if a man is 
a believer he has to learn to be a preacher. The 
power of preaching comes to some as a fiery in- 
stinct; but many of us must learn, N ow, when we 
speak of learning to preach, we commonly think of 
such subjects as the manner of arranging and com- 
bining materials, the style, the illustrations, the 
balancing of teaching and exhortation—all that 
belongs in general to the excellence of spoken ad- 
dress. And all that is to be learned indeed, and is 
So important that success or failure often turns on 
it when all other requisites are present. Without 
these a man cannot be workmanlike. But what I 
now exhort to is different, and lies deeper. It 
refers to progress in the apprehension of the inner 
nature and life of Christianity as a Divine system 
set forth among human beings; in an apprehension 
of its forces, its physiology, its glorious life, such 
an apprehension as becomes an instinct or a practised 
readiness for dealing justly with the capabilities of — 
Christianity, and taking ground about it with men. 
The calling of an artist is to be conversant with the 
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aspects of nature, not only so that he may enjoy 
them, but so that he may discern how they are to be 
made significant and impressive to other men. To 
_ be a great preacher is to be a master in a divine art. 
And this task is more exigent of life-long effort and 
aspiration than is the work of any other kind of 
artist. But how poor, how slack, is the ambition of 
many a preacher! Some do not seem to realise even 
what it means. I remember very well a conversa- 
tion I had when I was a young minister with the 
late Dr. Duncan. It began with my saying to him 
that I found the greatest difficulty in preaching the 
gospel—preaching it. I told him that I hoped I 
believed it; I was pretty confident that in its main 
principles I understood it. But I always felt as if I 
did not succeed in preaching it. I could in a measure 
preach the law, but not so the gospel. Now, my 
difficulty was not about earnest statement of it 
as the Divine call to men. That I was familiar 
with from childhood. Moreover, I had been a great 
reader of Owen and divines of that school, and I 
think I could produce from these early sermons 
statements of evangelical truth not without their 
merit. But I constantly felt unready to wield the 
gospel with a conviction that I was giving it the 
edge and point proper to it; failed to make it tell, 
according to the Divine intention, in the different 
relations in which my subject called me to place it ; 
and was wanting in the freedom and power proper to 
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one who rs sure of his work and of his aim. I wonder, 
sometimes, if others feel such difficulties. I hope 
they do. é 

Well, I have said that this is a study for life. 
Yet in the forming of the successful disciples of great 
arts there comes a time when a man has mastered 
the main secret. That is so with the poet and the 
painter. It is the reward of long loving labour 
inspired by faith, In the divine art of preaching, I 
say master defects and difficulties. Own them, that 
youmay master them. Aim at being great preachers. 
Aim at it, not for any of these pitiful rewards which 
earth can give you, for to aim at these will effectually 
prevent you ever being what I speak of; but aim at 
it that. you may draw into nearer fellowship with the 
greatest Preacher, and may be fit mouthpieces for 
the wisdom and the grace of Him who spake as 
never man spake, 
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“THE one great barrier between brute and man is 
Language. Man speaks: the brute has never uttered 
a word. Language is our Rubicon, and no brute 
will dare to cross it.”* Speech may be silvern, and 
silence golden; nevertheless, in the actual currency 
- of life, the inferior metal may prove to be practically 
the more useful. Men call for deeds, not words; as 
well might they call for cluster and corn-field, not 
the sweet breath of summer. Action is the offspring 
of emotion; and words create the emotional senti- 
ment out of which it is born. Words are the weapons 
that subdue ; the draught that stimulates; the fuel 
that feeds the fires of heroism. Philip of Macedon 
dreaded the forces of the Athenians less than the 
tongue of Demosthenes; and a mere word from the 
lips of Cesar sufficed to quell a legion in mutiny. 
Let us not derogate from the glory of one of God’s 
noblest gifts. By the service of speech we minister 
* Science of Language,” by Max Miiller, sixth edition, i. 403. 
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to man, and “therewith bless we God, even the 
Father,” our “sacrifice of praise” being “the fruit 
of our lips.” 

From earliest days speech has been a consecrated. 
vehicle of thought. Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied. Noah was a preacher of righteousness. 
Moses and Joshua sermonised. The word-ministry 
grew; and the value of a trained body of instructors 
found recognition in the schools of the prophets. In 
the vista of Hebrew history we can discern the 
dwindling form of the priest and the growing and 
majestic proportions of the teacher. The prophet — 
was the voice of God to the nation, the true religious - 
leader of the people, grappling with the evils of the 
present and forecasting the new truths of the future. 
His utterances, not sacerdotal deeds, engross the 
sacred page, and the Old Testament is almost entirely 
a library of his writings. ; 

Our Lord Himself was to be, like Moses, a prophet; 
and the Word became flesh, incarnate thought, that 
men might see and hear. Not as copyist and scribe, 
but declaring what He “knew, and testifying what 
He had seen,” He spake, and “as one having 
authority.” ‘Never man spake like this Man.” 
Speakers He first trained, and then commissioned to 
- “go into the world and preach ;” and wherever these 
went, “there they preached.” This, not baptizing, 
was their primal function. In their turn, they ap- 
pointed faithful men who should both gather into 
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the fold and also feed the flock of God. Such apos- 
tolic succession has in subsequent ages been no 
fiction, but a grand reality. Great has been the 
company of preachers, and noble the muster-roll of 
its heroes. 

Nor can the preacher's office lapse into desuetude. 
A page of printed letters has its use, and one that 
widens with the spread of education; but it is no 
substitute for the living man,—whose thoughts, 
illumined by a living face, and vibrating in living 
- tones, travel home to human hearts amid the electric 
influences of living hearers. 

“There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
The legate of the skies: his theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated law speaks out 
As thunder ; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace, 
He stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds up the broken heart ; 
And, armed himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, furnishes with arms 
Bright as his own, and trains, by every rule 
Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 
The sacramental host of God’s elect.” 

The preacher, believing that the Truth is the 
divinely chosen instrument, simply holds forth the 
word of life, proclaiming, The Gospel is the power 
of God. Avowing himself to be merely its messenger, 
he builds a pulpit, not an altar. To him the ritual 
of church worship is only an outward drapery, the 
garb of its life; and it is by preaching and teaching 
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that he seeks to perfect men in Christ Jesus, and 
hereunto he labours, “striving according to His 
working which worketh in him mightily.” The 
“foolishness of preaching,” this has ever been the 
strength and the glory of churches. “The man in the © 
pulpit,” says one, “is the main thing we have had to 
rely upon; but as preaching means the power of the 
living man upon living men, they who have strength 
in the pulpit have the very heart of the matter.” 

This subject opens the door into a wide territory, 
and brings before us the whole range of sacred 
rhetoric. But as this, though of sufficient impor- 
tance to claim our attention, would involve far too 
vast a survey, even if treated by a competent hand, 
it is only upon one angle of the theme that I would 
seek to throw such little light as I can. 

No reader of the Greek Testament can have failed 
to notice the prominence given in its pages to this 
particular element. “In Christ Jesus we have parr- 
hesia and access with confidence.” “Cast not away 
your parrhesia which hath great recompense of re- 
ward.” “ Having Ee to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus,” we are urged to “come with 
parrhesia unto the throne of grace.” Nay, “we may 
have parrhesia in the day of judgment;” so that, 
“when He shall appear, we may have parrhesia, and 
not be ashamed before Him at His coming.” 

This, however, is parrhesia towards God ; but still 
more frequent is its appearance in its relation to man. 
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In His public ministry, as He avowed to the high 
priest, Jesus “spake with parrhesia to the world.” 
And “some of them of Jerusalem,” conversing to- 
gether respecting Him, said, “ But is not this He 
they seek to kill? Lo, He speaks with parrhesia.” 
On the other hand, “No man spake with parrhesia 
about Him, for fear of the Jews.” Broaching to His 
disciples the distasteful topic of His sufferings and 
death, it is recorded that “He spake that saying 
. with parrhesia.” At Pentecost, Peter preached with 
-parrhesia; and it was the parrhesia of Peter and 
John, when before the Sanhedrim, that awoke the 
wonder of its members. After his conversion Paul 
preached with parrhesia, both at Damascus and 
Jerusalem. In his missionary journeys, subsequently, 
the same parrhesia stamps his ministry, whether 
standing before Agrippa, among the Jews at Antioch, 
or in the synagogues of Iconium and Ephesus. His 
own language is as distinct as that of his biographer. 
To Thessalonians and Corinthians he uses “ great 
parrhesia of speech,” having, as he tells Philemon, 
“much parrhesia in Christ.” The last glimpse we 
catch of him is eminently impressive. He has reached 
the vantage-ground of the world’s metropolis; and 
there, in his own hired house, Luke sketches him 
“preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus with all parr- 
hesia.” Then the artist pauses, and suffers the pencil 
to drop from his hand; suggestively leaving, as the 
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- last scene upon the canvas, the living figure of the 
great Apostle preaching at Rome with all parrhesia. 

We need adduce no further illustration of the 7m- 
portance and prominence which the New Testament 
assigns to the parrhesia of the preacher. What, 
then, let us ask, is ITS NATURE, and what are ifs 
constituent elements ? 


-As a compound term, the word parrhesia * implies 
the element of speech, and declares and emphasizes 
its fulness, Along the channel of language thought 
is to flow in full volume, unimpeded by hindrances 
from within, and fearless of difficulty or opposition 
from without. It is speech, free from the suppres- 
sions of expediency, and repressed by no fear of con- 
sequences. It has a twofold aspect—openness and 
boldness, and strikes at both cowardice and reserve. 
Now, the advent of truth may be unwelcome, and 
awaken angry remonstrance: “Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee? Art thou come to destroy 
us?” Accordingly, the herald of truth may have 
to meet unpopularity. Instead of the welcome of 
palm-branch and song, he may encounter neglect 
or hatred; none believing his report and himself 
rejected of men. Rude antagonism, “bonds and 
afflictions,” even martyrdom itself, may “ wait for 
him.” Hence the need of power within. The early 
advocates of the gospel possessed this secret force, 


* Tappnola [Av piows],—“ the speaking out all,” 
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It demanded no little boldness to face the people and 
rulers of Israel, the barbarism ‘of heathendem, the 
intellect of classic Greece, and the imperial majesty 
of Rome, seeking to turn the world upside down. The 
_ first preachers were, pre-eminently, bold men. Nor 
have they had unworthy successors. Chrysostom 
had the heart of a hero, as well as the golden mouth 
of an orator. Luther’s dauntlessness is immortal: 
“Here I stand. Ican no other. So help me God.” 
Knox “ never feared the face of man.” Baxter strove 
_to speak with earnest courage, as “never sure to 
preach again, a dying man to dying men.” 

The same requirement exists now as in by-past 
times. Still may we be the messengers of unpalat- 
able truth, or be timidly anxious as to results, whether 
personal, pecuniary, or social. The fear may be a 
snare, and it requires the ‘“‘ expulsive power of a new 
affection,’—the parrhesia of speech. True, there is 
a spurious boldness, springing from a natural asperity, 
which deems all kindliness and regard for the feel- 
ings of others to be pusillanimous; a pseudo-fidelity, 
which makes a. merit of giving offence; an ignorant 
rusticity, which disregards time and place, and, 
defying all decorum, has the fearlessness and hardi- 
hood of impudence. But to-day our danger lies far 
more in the direction of reserve than of indiscretion. 
I am speaking now, not of mental incertitude, the 
hesitancy that is bred of doubt, but of a reticence 
due to suppressed convictions. Nor am I alluding 
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to the forbearance of the teacher who has many 
things to say, but waits till the disciple is able to 
receive them; or to the wisdom that masks under 
a parable the truth that otherwise would not be 
listened to at all. But I am thinking of a reserve 
that esteems truth an esoteric mystery to be hid 
from the people, or to be juggled with, in formulary 
and oracular utterance, by the use of words in a 
non-natural or unfamiliar sense. The people hear the 
old sounds, and are content; and the teacher, who 
sees their blunder, is willing to-impose upon their 
confidence and leave them unawakened to the de- 
ception. This reserve of craft stands diametrically 
opposed to the parrhesia of free and honest utter- 
ance ; the declaration of what one really believes, 
and of all one believes; not speech, weighed out by 
consideration as to whether it will pay, but, save 
that of wisdom, speech at any cost; not a manceu- 
vring to meet men’s tastes and prejudices, but a 
beautiful and sublime indifference to consequences. 
Reserve is simply fatal to both speaker and hearer— 
to the frankness of the one and the trustfulness of 
the other; whilst loyalty to truth has vanished 
when there is neither honesty of pursuit nor cour- 
ageousness of avowal. But the value of parrhesia, 
of genuine boldness, is beyond price. It wins and 
holds the hearer’s confidence, inevitably undermined _ 
by suspicion of insincerity or lack of outspokenness, 
and it emancipates the speaker to choose his theme, 
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to treat it fearlessly, and to present it boldly. Great 
is the power of such a pulpit. It is honoured of the 
people. Men hate cowardice, but enjoy to see a full 
mind pouring itself forth without reserve. They 
admire the speaker who has the courage of his 
convictions, and willingly believe one who believes 
himself, or even seems to do so. His confidence, 
though it be narrow and dogmatic, is a potent in- 
fluence. It arrests, impresses, and proves contagious. 
A pulpit, honest and fearless, having a message and 
_ daring to utter it, is alone worthy either of its sacred 
mission or of the respect and attention of men. How 
rarely can a cause be entirely separated from the 
character of its advocate ! 
“ He bare his great commission in his look, 

But sweetly tempered awe, and softened all he spoke. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 

A living sermon of the truths he taught.” 

Etymologically, the word parrhesia indicates not 
merely full but all-comprehending speech. In their 
application, however, such terms always carry an 
implied reservation. Hence, having noted the ex- 
pansiveness of parrhesia, it will be requisite to glance 
at its appropriate limitations. ‘They are threefold, 
and affect the theme, the speaker, and the hearer. 
The preacher is not a principal, but a messenger ; 

not even a plenipotentiary or an ambassador, but 
the bearer of a distinct and definite commission, 
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whose terms he may expound, and whose accept- 
ance he may urge, but not one jot or tittle of 
which must he venture to modify. Hence, his 
parrhesia is not all possible speech, it is restricted 
to a specific and definite theme. Truth is wide as the 
universe. It is embodied in all the facts of the 
physical sphere; it is registered in the stone-book 
beneath, it is recorded in the bright hieroglyphs of 
the heavens above. The servant of the Lord, however, 
is sent to speak, not as the truth is in geology or 
astronomy, but “as the truth is in Jesus.” Still, 
out of this very limitation may in part spring his 
boldness. He has a message to deliver, not a truth 
to discover. He is not an original thinker, a philo- 
sopher in quest of unrevealed truth, speculating, 
guessing, thinking out what he shall say, and pre- 
senting the latest results of his researches, his sur- 
mises, or of his inner light. If he were, the kaleido- 
scopic play of his ever-shifting ideas might excite a 
measure of mental activity in his hearers; and if 
men did not recoil into credulous submission to the 
arrogant claims of an “ infallible” Church, they might 
crowd the curiosity shop of the sanctuary, hoping 
ever to hear some new thing. But, however sincere 
the teacher, wise men will wait till his views are 
settled before they consent to sit as learners at his 
feet. How can they “anchor to a drifting log,” or 
contentedly build on a quicksand ? Now, the true 
preacher has a fixed message from One who is “the 
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same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” If he say, 
“J think,” then the value of the thought waits upon 
the thinker; but if “Thus saith the Lord,” then he 
carries the mind away, from the consideration of the 
mere human mouthpiece, to the Divine and authorita- 
tive speaker. He delivers less what he thinks than 
what he has been commissioned to say. He claims 
to be not an original tone, but an echo; and since 
Christ spake with authority, the sound of that will 
linger on his voice. Being more of a herald* than 
. a logician, he proclaims his message without waiting 
to argue,—and herein is power. Assertion is not 
proof; but reasoning, because defensive, may not be 
strength. It may usefully silence an adversary ; but 
the attempt to prove everything raises up an army 
rather of doubters than believers. There was one 
who preached so much and so often against Uni- 
tarianism that he drove all his congregation into 
their ranks, and ended by joining them himself. 
There is in all men that which is on our side, and to 
which we may confidently appeal. Truth is con- 
formable to reason, and adapted to man’s nature. 
Many a position of importance may be assumed, and 
men will not think of disputing it; so that, unargu- 
mentatively, we may proclaim our message, and may, 
“by manifestation of the truth, commend ourselves 
to every man’s consciousness in the sight of God.” 
Not only are we restricted as to our theme, but 


* «npiccw,—vide 2 Tim. iv, 2. 
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we ourselves may help to restrict and limit our theme. 
We desire to declare the whole truth, even when the 
declaration recoils in condemnation upon ourselves. 
But our work is not mechanical. We do not lend 
ourselves inertly and unsympathetically to the re- 
ception or transmission of thought, as the blank 
unconscious page lends itself to the type of the 
printer, or the pen to the hand of the writer, the 
tube to the breath of the musician. Our words are 
to be the outcome of personal conviction, and there- 
fore will be regulated and determined by our mental 
attitude. Truth is independent of us, and cannot 
be conditioned by thought of ours; but unless we 
are recreant to ourselves, honesty will rule the 
tongue, and we shall not dare to preach even the 
truth itself unless it be true to us. Conviction alone 
justifies speech ; and if lacking, let us wait till it has 
been borne into the soul, rather than attempt to speak 
when we have nothing to say. 

The temptation is exceedingly great. Our speak- 
ing is too abundant. If all our words were set in 
type, what massive folios they would build, and how 
rapidly such folios would multiply! Who is suf- 
ficient for these things?” Our speaking is too 
methodic, We must come up to time; and hence, 
instead of the sincere milk of the word, or the pure 
juice of the vintage, we attenuate, or manufacture. 
Mechanical utterance, without the breath and soul 
of conviction, is a dead thing, but a living curse; 
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powerless for good, but potent for evil, to us, to 
others through us, and also to the sacred interests of 
truth. 

Definite conviction will, on many points, involve 
an amount of studious research, implying time as 
well as ability. Then let age wear its honours. 
To-day it is the young men on whom all the new 
light falls; but the older the man, the richer should 
be the experience and the fuller the utterance. 
Gradually we may widen the boundaries of thought ; 
till then, enough remains for speech or for the golden 
virtue of silence. Conviction is a growth, and you 
cannot force the process, even in the realm of 
theologic thought. Many suns are needed to ripen 
the cluster, and many solar orbits to mature and 
perfect the life-blood of the grape. Haste is not 
speed, nor are crude surmises the mellow fruit of the 
soul. A gourd may be the product of a night, but 
a cedar is the child of centuries. ‘In patience 
possess ye your souls,” for “in quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength.” 

** Opening now 

My window, like wise Daniel, I will set 

My little harp therein, and, listening, wait 

The breath of heaven, the Spirit of our God.” ~ 
A certain measure of truth lies at the root of 
quietism. In these busy, rushing days of electricity 
and steam we forget that silence and rest have their 
function. In the composition of his magnum opus, 
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Buffon declared he had only to wait sufficiently long, 
and the literary afflatus never failed to come. When 
all active toil has ceased, and the weary brain is at 
rest, then, amid soft slumber, the missing link has 
come to remembrance, and the mystery has been 
opened, the equation solved. It was in the hush of 
night there came the dream of old, the voice of God 
to the soul of the patriarch. Its still small tones we 
fail to catch amid the raging winds of controversy, 
the earthquake and upheaval of doubt and anxiety, 
the fiercely burning fire of zeal and active SETVICe ; 
but when we “ wait only upon God,” with the mantle 
on the face and the veil off the heart, reverent and 
receptive, then the truth is borne in upon us; the 
meaning and the mission of life stand in sunlight ; 
and we are able to quit the cave and go forth, clad 
with power, to resume a forsaken duty, or discharge 
a new and heaven-sent commission. 

One other limitation to the possible fulness of 
speech arises from the character and requirements of 
our hearers. Weare called to speak, neither to the 
Past nor to the Future, but to the living Present. 
The ages differ less in reality than in appearance ; 
and though we fondly deem our own age exceptional, 
the thing which hag been is, after all, the thing 
which is and shall be. The great facts of life, the 
underlying principles of conduct, and the essential 
elements of human nature remain unchanged ; whilst 
the light and atmosphere of truth are for the life and 
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lung of every age. Still, men are influenced not 
only by their personal training and social surround- 
ings, but also by the times that are passing over 
them ; and in order that there be obvious adaptation 
in the truth we present, we must understand the 
spirit of the age, and employ its vernacular, rather 
than the shibboleths of the schools. There must 
be a real and direct sympathy between speaker and 
hearer. The notes of Peter’s sermon at Pentecost 
would have availed him little in the house of Cor- 
nelius; and Paul’s dialects in the synagogue would 
hardly have carried conviction in the Agora or on 
the Areopagus. Not “another,” but the same and 
everlasting gospel the Apostle preached; yet how 
varied its presentation to Priest, Philosopher, and 
Pagan ; to the Philippian Jailer, the Roman Pro- ~ 
curator, the Jewish King! Old Latimer understood 
the art; and when charged, in the presence of 
Henry VIIL., with preaching seditious doctrine, he 
boldly faced his accuser, demanding “what form 
of preaching would you appoint before a king? 
Would you have me preach nothing as concerning 
a king in the king’s sermon?” Then, turning to 
the dangerous Tudor, he said, “I never thought 
myself worthy to be a preacher before your grace, 
and would be willing, if you mislike me, to give » 
place to my betters... - But if your grace allow 
me for a preacher, I would desire your grace to give 
me leave to discharge my conscience and to frame 
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my doctrine according to my audience. I had been 
avery dolt to have preached so, at the borders of 
' your realm, as I preach before your grace.” Preach- 
ing requires to be ad rem, to the purpose; ad hoc, to 
the occasion ; and ad hominem, to the hearer. It is 
not enough to preach truth, even the truth; like 
skilful physicians, we must learn how to prescribe, 
and, according to the patient’s need, administer the 
lancet or the bowl, anodyne or stimulant, nourish- 
ment or medicine. 

I may sum up what I have already advanced. by 
observing that the parrhesia of the New Testament 
is the speaking, not all possible truth, but the truth 
in Jesus; and even this only so far as we have made 
it honestly our own, and as it meets the actual wants 
of our hearers, 

I pass from the implied or necessary restrictions of 
parrhesia to glance at ITs SCOPE AND APPLICATION, 

Let me mention, as its first manifestation, “personal 
preaching.” This is the glory of the pulpit, and those 
who occupy it must be bold enough, and faithful 
enough,'to be distinctly and directly personal. 

No doubt this is one of the good things which 
ignorance has misinterpreted and folly and wicked- 
ness have perverted, until with many it has come to 
be a synonym for the malignity of the coward. But 
how intensely personal was the great Teacher, and 
how His hearers were constrained to confess Him 
the searcher of hearts! Paul preached not as one 
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beating the air, but warning every man, and teach- 
ing every man. A well-known transatlantic preacher 
says, that when a boy he delighted in shooting, and 
that the game enjoyed the sport as much as himself. 
(Aimless preaching offends no one!) He discharged 
his gun as many fire off their sermons ; there was a 
smoke and a report, but he had never learned the art 
of taking aim, and—nothing fell! 

Tt is said of a certain actor that the most enthusi- 
astic plaudits of the theatre failed to satisfy him, for 
in some corner he had seen an attentive and regular 
hearer, who sat, like Mordecai, unmoved amid the 
general homage. To this one stolid nature, therefore, 
he appealed night after night, with flash of wit and 
tenderest pathos, with broadest humour and most 
impassioned oratory, until at length he saw the 
whole man subdued in a rainfall of tears; the victory 
won, the citadel taken. us est ab hoste docert, The 
player may instruct the preacher. Preaching exists 
not for the truth, still less for the sermon, but for 
the sake of the hearer, and to be effective it must hit 
the mark. No more can it cease to be personal than 
the sculptor can multiply his strokes, the portrait- 
painter add his touches, or the physician write his 
prescriptions at random. “ Like the sculptor, let us 
see the angel in the block, and make every blow 
tend toward his development.” It is not the coward 
but the hero that shrinks not from telling men the 
truth ; and when the pulpit becomes nobly heroic 
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its deliverances will grow sublimely personal, the 
days of mere essays will be numbered, and the simply 
didactic teacher will give place to the bold and 
earnest preacher.* 

The same spirit is needed fearlessly to confront 
the aspects of the age, and to cope with its dangers 
and demands. é 

Intellectually, the period is one of widespread 
unsettledness. Theology is undergoing revolution 
or decay. The study of physical law. is supreme ; 
and the scepticism of the day, in hue or substance, is 
mainly scientific. Science and Scripture are alleged 
to be in irreconcilable conflict. “ All geology is con- 
trary to Scripture,” modestly observed the late Baden 
Powell ; and, with a like gentle diffidence, Professor 
Huxley says—“ Extinguished theologians lie about 
the cradle of every science, as the strangled snakes 
beside that of Hercules.” Natural science chal- 
lenges all belief in the supernatural, and claims 
either the extinction of prayer or its removal from 
the domain of physical nature. Positive philosophy 
limits its researches to the present and the material ; 


* “TF once we begin to regard the preacher, whatever his faults, 
as a man sent with a message to us, which itis a matter of life or 
death whether we hear or refuse, we shall look with changed eyes 
upon that frippery of gay furniture about the place from which the 
message of judgment must be delivered,—which either breathes 
upon the dryjbones that they may live, or, if ineffectual, remains 
recorded in condemnation, perhaps against the utterer and listener 
alike, but assuredly against one of them,”—Ruskin’s ** Stones of 
Venice,” vol. ii chap, ii, § 1 3. 
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affirming that, since any other life is shrouded in 
mystery, a practical wisdom would treat it as non- 
existent; that a God, if such there be, is unknown 
and unknowable; and that matter and force are all 
which remain for our investigation. The universe 
is simply a realm of blind and changeless law; a 
sphere of unbroken continuity of sequence ; of plastic 
and inherent force, without creative origin or pro- 
vidential control; of progression without purpose, 
and development without end. Mind is a figment. 
_ Will is but the last link in the chain of physical 
cause and effect. Man himself is but a machine, 
and a future life is only a beautiful but empty 
dream. 

Such are some of the results of modern thought. 
They are held with no trembling hand, nor whispered 
with the bated breath of men, impelled by a dread 
sense of duty, and speaking with “great heaviness, 
and continual sorrow of heart.” Endorsed by names 
of highest scientific renown, they are trumpeted on 
the platform, and diffused in our serial literature 
through the drawing-rooms and cottages of our land. 
Their very presence among us is depressing, like 
that of colossal icebergs detached from the sterile 
and inhuman regions of the north, and floating by 
us on their way to painless extinction amid the 
genial and subduing influences of brighter skies. 
Meanwhile the whole atmosphere is chilled. Faith 


and hope are overcast; courage droops; and upon 
E 
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all hearts seems to rest the shadow of doubt and 
misgiving, Are we prepared to strike our flag? or 
with undaunted spirit shall we go on to preach boldly 
in the name of the Lord Jesus? 

Why should we not speak boldly? Jen of science 
themselves. set us the ecample. They complain of the 
dogmatism of the theologian, yet successfully out- 
herod Herod. If their path seem to be barred by 
theological considerations, regardless of consequences, 
and without deigning a “ suave qui peut,” they simply 
crash through them like a locomotive at full speed. 
Their mission is the discovery and the proclamation 
of fact; and they claim to prosecute it undeterred 
by the inferences of our reasoning or the mysteries of 
our faith. But do they forget that science as well 
as theology is in a state of flux? that the weakest 
chapters in the theological writings of past gene- 
rations are precisely those whose phraseology was 
moulded according to the current scientific theories 
of the age? and that the so-called “fixed results” of 
previous centuries merely furnish food for ridicule * 
to-day? Science itself has mysteries; and its most 
ardent votary is baffled in his attempts to penetrate 
them, and has to wait in faith and hope for their _ 
solution. Ideas of God, of moral law, and of immor- 
tality, we are told, are beyond the horizon of research, 
and cannot be verified; but though incapable of 
being tested in the laboratory, they may nevertheless 

* See Mill’s “ Logic,” sixth edition, vol. ii. PP. 315-317. 
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be true—the soul may evade the scalpel, and its 
future home lie beyond the sweep of the telescope.* 
~ Do men of science never believe what they fail to 
verify? Confident as to the truth of the doctrine of 
organic evolution, they almost refuse longer to reason 
on the subject; yet not one can prove it experi- 
mentally, and at best it is but an inference. Is 
Christian belief a less warrantable inference. from the 
facts of ‘nature, of history, and of consciousness? 
Then, if others speak boldly, should not we? and 
even the physicist himself, who acknowledges as fact 
only what appeals to the senses, we may point to 
one who said: “ That which we have heard, which 
we have seen with our eyes, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of Life, declare we unto you, 
that ye alsg may have fellowship with us.” 

Why should we not preach boldly? Men’s hearts 
_are often fearful, and they tremble for the ark; for- 
getting that true science is on our side, or, better 
still, is on the side of truth; that it is not a foe, 
whose onward march awakens dread, like the incom- 
ing wave, or the devastating lava; that its motive is 
an eagerness to know, so that upon untrodden worlds 
it looks out with a resistless longing to conquer 
them; that its conclusions are not surmises drawn 
in the interest of prejudice or passion, but the facts 


* “The discoveries of physical science form a habit of mind which 
is carried far beyond the limits of physics.” —Lechy’s “ History of 
Rationalism.” 
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of actual knowledge; so that, whilst guesses may be 
clues, and a tentative hypothesis be useful as a guide 
traversing unfamiliar ground, it is only when verified 
that these grow into Science. It is the craven, not 
the Christian, who seeks to enchain the freedom of 
thought, thereby dishonouring the One Source of all 
true knowledge, estranging the sympathies of every 
truth-loving nature, and converting men’s attitude 
of doubt into positive contempt or hostility. Truth 
has nothing to fear from impartial inquiry, and its 
real friends do not “peep and mutter” like a wizard 
in a cave, but ingather evidence from every quarter ; 
exploring all lands, digging into the ruins of the past, 
exhuming cylinder and tablet, deciphering hieroglyph 
and cuneiform inscription, unrolling the mummy 
and the papyrus, reckoning with confidence upon the 
corroboration and confirmation of Christian faith. 
We may unmask the hater of spiritual truth, 
lurking under the guise of the scientific inquirer. 
We may rebuke the pseudo-scientist who, instead of 
interrogating nature, hastily theorises on imperfect 
deductions, and who, assuming that an authority on 
the spectral analysis or on disentombed fragments 
of bone is, ipso facto, an oracle in every province of 
thought, attempts to play the philosopher, not diffi- 
dently as a tyro, but as a master, speaking ex cathedra, 
We may deprecate unscientific attempts to carry 
into a distinct realm of research methods of inquiry 
successful enough when restricted to the investiga- 
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tion of material phenomena. We may even regret 
the over-estimate attached to the pursuit of physical 
science, and the narrowing influence of its exclusive 
study. But we cannot fight conclusions that are truly 
scientific, and would not if we could. Separately, 
neither Scripture nor Science teaches all truth; and 
as allies in a common service, their covenant should 
be: Letthere be no strife between me and thee; the 
whole land is before us; each has its sphere; it ig 
wide enough for us both. 

Hitherto the difficulties between Scripture and 
Science have been removed with invariable success. 
Theories clash, but Science and Revelation never. 
All the just deductions of Science may be held 
without invalidating a solitary religious truth of 
fundamental importance; and Science is auxiliary 
rather than destructive when it corrects or supple- 
ments our theologies; when it cleanses the vessel 
from the drift of barnacle and weed, and removes by 
the aquafortis of criticism the incrustations of time 
and error; nay, even when it subverts human 
theories and systems as “things that are made, 
that those things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” 

Why should we not preach boldly? Whilst 
acknowledging the sad fact of human depravity, we 
must never forget that the heart of man 1s on our 
side. Theology, if true, is true to our nature. Deep 
in every soul is the witness for God; and to men’s 
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consciences Paul directed his appeals, confident of a 
response. : 

Plato witnesses to the fact that intense convictions 
of a future state are apt to beset the mind as it nears 
the brink of the graye; a happy presage of the good, 
an awful presentiment of the wrong-doer. And Pro- 
fessor Rogers asks: “ What can we infer from the 
prevalence, not to say universality, of such feelings, 
but that human nature is so constituted that it can- 
not but so feel?” Men may contend that there is 
no God, no future life, no moral difference between 
right and wrong; but, he adds, if we can trust the 
philosophy of induction at all, as to what men 
will generally feel and think from what they have 
generally felt and thought, their argument is so 
much labour in vain, . 

To the intensest yearnings of humanity Science is 
indifferent, and incapable of its deepest wants. For 
the young heart just harnessing for the warfare of 
life, and for the aged pilgrim now ready to depart ; 
for the heart saddened with the problem of sin, 
tossed by the wave of evil passion, or stirred by 
sorrowful questionings as it follows the departure of 
a loved one into the unseen world, Science has no 
word. Silence is on its lip, and its wisest oracles are 
dumb. But the gospel is a key to all these wards 
of the soul; and in human history it has proved 
its potency over a stricken and suffering race. Its 
influence, real as the light of day which unfolds the 
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petal and the plant, and mighty as the advent of 
spring which wakes a world to newness of life, has 
been as palpable as any of the facts of Science. As 
Christian preachers, our work is to bring this power 
to bear on human need, and that by exposition of 
truth rather than by a hand-to-hand conflict with 
error.* In the old English wars, the bolts of the 
cross-bow occupied the battlemented tower, and 
military stores crowded the vestry; but should the 
Church be an arsenal? When men look to us 
for bread, ought we to proffer them a bullet? In all 
ages, human strength has been trying its prowess 
upon Christianity: are we called upon to enter the 
lists against each fresh assailant? Our opponents 
are not agreed among themselves; let us leave 
the controvertists to answer each other ; and when 
they have succeeded in reaching some definite and - 
harmonious conclusion, may we not appropriately 
relegate to the more competent hand of the specialist, 
or to the professor's chair, the task of refutation and 
defence? Some understanding of the questions at 
issue, such as reveals that we know of what we 
_ speak, and inspires confidence in them that hear, 
is only a wise adaptation of our work to the 


® «To what extent it is our duty to discuss in the pulpit modern 
speculations—partly scientific, partly philosophical—which are 
hostile to the Christian faith, is a question, which every man must 
determine for himself. You must determine it by considering your 
own resources and the character of your congregation.”—Dale’s 
“ Lectures on Preaching,” p. 193. 
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bewilderment or disbelief of the age. But the 
preacher of Christian verities is engaged in far too 
lofty a work that he should quit his post and come 
down to conflict with every adversary in the gate. 


‘« Brothers, spare reasonings. Men have settled long 
That ye are out of date, and they are wise. -— 
Use their own weapons! Let your words be strong, 
Your cry be loud, till each scared boaster flies, 
Thus the apostles tamed the pagan breast, 
They argued not, but preached ; and conscience did the rest.” 


I must omit all further application of my theme 
to the social and commercial, to the political and 
ecclesiastical, aspects of the times, and hasten to the 
closing topic :—THE POSSESSION OF THIS PARRHESIA : 
WHAT IS THE SECRET OF ITS ATTAINMENT ? 

Is it a power inherent in the preacher? or is it due 
mainly to influences from without? “There can be no 
reasonable doubt,” says a Church writer, “that the 
Christian quality in which the main body of the 
English clergy is most lacking is that of moral 
courage. . . . It is the rarest of finds to light upon 
one who is simply not afraid of anybody, but does 
his duty, boldly because it is hig duty, without 
stopping to look round and see if any person be 
watching him who may object to the duty being 
done. If there be, in nine cases out of ten he will 
not do it. And this constitutional timidity, which 
is a too frequent defect in the clergy, develops into 
the dimensions of an invariable vice amongst the 
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bishops, who, very curiously, are never bold unless 
when they are doing something morally wrong or 
intellectually foolish: then they are brave as lions, 
but frightened as hares, if called on to do anything 
that-is right, be it ever so little unpopular.” Inde- 
pendence is a quality not to be purchased by a little 
gold. The preacher may gird up the loins of his 
mind, but it is not the belt that makes the man. 

The very path to popularity lies, not along the 
smooth windings of self-seeking sycophancy, but 
-. straight away over the steep slopes of conscientious 
conviction and honest utterance. 

Not in outworks and buttresses must we look for 
the source of the parrhesia of the pulpit, but, if any- 
where, in the heart and soul of the man that occupies 
it. Intensely personal is its possession, and from every 
part of his being will its several elements be derived. 

In the scale of importance, physical constituents 
may rank the lowest, bravery of heart not being the 
product of iron in the blood; but, where courage 
exists, it may be enfeebled rather than promoted 
by a nerve without fibre, and a system without tone. 
A delicate organism may be the tenement of a spirit, 
mighty in itself, and displaying the force of an. 
electric battery; but, under such conditions, the 
soul must do its work at great cost, and in spite of 
its instruments.* The mens sana loves to tenant the 


* “The fancy may sometimes act most rapidly and brilliantly 
in connection with morbid physical conditions, and the emotional 
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sanum corpus; and though we smile at a muscular 
Christianity, a more vigorous physical culture might 
prove no mean auxiliary to our work. It might 
impart to the speaker, as he faces his audience, 
instead of a feeble timorousness, a manly bearing 
and a full-toned power of utterance. In the study, 
it might help to strengthen the feeble knee and the 
halting thought; expand the contracted chest and 
the narrow theology ; oxygenise the currents of feel- 
ing and mitigate both the biliousness of misanthropy 
and the dyspepsia of doubt; yield the clear thought 
of a clear head; and give to the whole man—brain, 
heart, and tongue, thought, feeling, and speech—the 
freshness and force of a new and noble life. Health 
is life full to overflowing; when the perception of 
truth is so swift and clear that thinking appears to 
be automatic; and when its delivery has the ready 
power of an elastic bow, that draws the arrow to the 
head, and sends the word with winged speed to the 
mark, 

Still more important are the mental conditions of 
pulpit parrhesia. In order to speak with true bold- 
ness, we must have something to say:* i.¢., we 
require a clear perception of the truth we utter, and 


nature is undoubtedly more excitable-when the body is suffering 
from a diseased sensibility ; but harmonious intellectual vigour 
requires opulence of health.”—Rev, Dr. Storrs. 

* “The candid judge will, in general, require that a speaker, in 
so extremely serious a universe as this, have something to speak 
about.” —Carlyle, 
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also a recognition, both of its intrinsic importance 
and its direct adaptation to the people we address. 
But what knowledge, gained by research and observa- 
tion, does all this imply. 

Further, the very form of the message must be 
ourown. The raiment of speech, however homely, 
must be homespun—ours and not another’s; for 
who could be bold in borrowed attire? In the 
fictile art of words, genius may fashion thought into 
graceful and effective pattern ; but honesty will de- 
cline to appropriate, though it admire, and perchance 
covet. Let the royal intellect don its own proper 
panoply ; the limbs of a peasant lad are better armed 
with sling and pebble, for of these the use has been 
mastered, and on the field of battle they will help to 
master the antagonist. Not the armour of another, 
but weapons of his own, are the secret of the warrior’s 
boldness as he goes to the fight and confronts the 
giant foe. 

But such speech requires, as its antecedent, 
personal research. The substance of the message, as 
well as its form, must be the speaker’s own. The 
language of boldness is the fruit of living conviction ; 
of true, not spurious originality of thought. The 
theology taught must be the outcome of the teacher ; 
and only when the idea has passed through the 
alembic of his own imagination, and the doctrine 
has gone into the furnace of his own experience, 
will his words glow with light and burn with heat. 
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Dogmatic certainty may not be his, but honesty 
is indispensable. Nothing else supplies genuine 
earnestness: the earnestness of motive, which says, 
“TI cannot but speak;” and the earnestness of 
manner, which speaks in the look and breathes in the 
tone. How can traditional ideas, if powerless to 
Sway ourselves, be, in our phrases to others, aught 
more than the musical rustling of withered leaves, 

or the hollow rattling of dead men’s bones? One, 
- who all the week is steeped to the lip in doubt, can 
hardly on the Sabbath open his mouth with boldness, 
or cherish the hope that others will receive without 
question what is still questioned by himself; whilst 
another, who is superior to misgiving, and who speaks 
as the very embodiment of conviction, will sway 
men’s sympathies and almost compel their belief. 

Now, when to personal faith we add the inspiration 
of heartfelt love to man, & yearning that every one 
may be “ perfect in Christ J esus,” we have indicated 
some of the essential elements of true parrhesia,— 
how, fearlessly and with affection, to present our 
message, “keeping back nothing that is profitable, 
and shunning not to declare the whole counsel of 
God.” 

But most of all is parrhesia a spiritual force; an 
offspring of the spiritual life, and a fruit of the 
indwelling Spirit of God. How the Holy Ghost 
touches our nature, infusing a Divine ener : and 
“working in us mightily,” is mysterious as the path 
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of the “viewless breeze ;” the mode is inexplicable, 
though the fact be a reality of experience. The first 
disciples were cowards. The first preachers of the 
gospel were heroes. The same men, yet how different ! 
They had seen the risen and had watched the ascend- 
ing Lord. They had “received power,” personal 
and prophetic, the dynamic force of the Holy Ghost. 
Henceforth, they had unshaken faith in the living 
Christ ; and when the baptism of Pentecost fell upon 
them, imparting spiritual life and spiritual gifts, 
_ they were inspired for spiritual service, and “all 
began to speak,” with unfaltering accent in presence 
of the opposition of Israel, and, in after days, of the 
world-powers of the earth. Out of rude, untutored 
Galilean lips came “thoughts that breathed, and 
words that burned.” ‘“ Unlearned and ignorant,” they 
spake with a tongue, not of silver, but of fire; and 
_ their message penetrated the inmost conscience and 
heart. 

The very sublimity of a mission, the grandeur of 
the truth to be proclaimed, and the magnitude of 
_ the issues involved, all help to create, as in Moses 
and Jeremiah, misgiving and self-distrust. But the 
soul that is filled with the fear of God is magnifi- 
cently fearless of man. Luther often trod the pulpit 
stair with trembling foot, yet was able to brave the 
thunder and defy the anathemas of Rome. Many 
a true-hearted preacher has experienced the marvel 
of speaking with power when a Divine energy has 
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stirred within, Self has been forgotten, swallowed 
up ina holy enthusiasm ; and where the Spirit comes 
the feeblest is irresistible. A young pastor timidly 
strove to evade personal service on some special occa- 
sion, and seeking the shelter of the fields, had to be 
brought tremblingly to his duty by the hand of gentle 
violence; but, from a discourse so preached, five 
hundred souls dated their first and ineffaceable 
spiritual impressions, 

Each time we preach, the Lord Jesus is a hearer, 
nor can we speak in His name without speaking in 
His ear.* The King’s eye rests upon His ambas- 
sador; and the King’s presence should shatter a 
modesty that is often the self-consciousness of pride, 
and kindle a fidelity to God which is the sublime of 
self-oblivious heroism. In the future award, every 
“word ” comes intojudgment. Courage, in utterance 
as well as deed, receives its crown; whilst shame 
and confusion will cover those who hear from the Son 
of Man, “Inasmuch as ye said it not.” Face to face 
with his hearers, the secrets of the hearts revealed, 
the preacher should then be able to say: “I take 
you to record, this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men.” 


* “This life may not be the only term of service in which God 
may use us... It may be that you will be called of God, and 
employed in wondrous acts of ministry to other worlds, because He 
can say of you, in remembrance of earthly attainments and service, 
‘I know that he can speak well,’”—Dr, WN, Adams, “ Bib, Sac.” 
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As men having the sacred memories of the Cross, 
the awful vision of the great white throne, and the 
inner impulses and inspiration of the Spirit of God, 
let us seek most valiantly and “ earnestly to contend 
for the faith.”* The day of life is brief. The march 
of events is swift. The enemy is bold and busy. 
The Captain of our salvation summons us with 
courage to the conflict. 


“ Unfurl the Christian standard, with firm and fearless hand ! 
For no pale flag of compromise with Error’s legion band, 
And no faint-hearted flag of truce with Mischief and with Wrong, 
Should lead the soldiers of the Cross, the faithful and the strong. 


Unfurl the Christian standard ! and follow through the strife 
The noble army who have won the martyr’s crown of life ; 
Our ancestors could die for truth, could brave the deadly glow, 
And shall we let the standard fall, and yield it to the foe ? 


The Lord of Hosts, in whom alone our weakness shall be strong, 
Shall lead us on to conquest with a mighty battle-song ; 

And soon the warfare shall be past, the glorious triumph won, 
The kingdoms of this world shall be the kingdom of His Son.” 


( 80 ) 


IV. 
RURAL PREACHING. 


By Tue Rev. W. BURNETT, Vicar or CRUMPLESHAM, AND 
AutHor or “Sipe Licuts on St. Paut’s EpIstuss.” 


WE hesitate not to say that there never was such an 
amount of earnest effective preaching in this country 
as at the present moment. Never were so many 
large and attentive congregations gathered round 
the pulpit. There may be fewer stars of the first 
magnitude; but one cause of this is the wider 
diffusion of talent and zeal. The standard is im- 
measurably higher than it was even a half century 
ago. It still pleases God by the foolishness of 
preaching, as the world esteems it,—though not by 
foolish preaching,—to save those that believe. The 
increasing spread of knowledge through all classes 
may have robbed the pulpit of some of its intel- 
lectual influence; but its power over men’s hearts 
and consciences is as great as ever, if not greater. 

In our rural villages, however, it stands unrivalled 
as a centre of. moral and mental as well as spiritual 
light. As a rule, our farmers and farm-labourers 
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have but little leisure, and less taste, for study. Few 
of them are reading men. Often the local paper is 
the staple of their literary food. Lectures on general 
subjects, concerts, and missionary meetings may 
occasionally enliven the tedium of the long winter 
evenings. Very many of the labourers and their 
wives, whose lot was cast in the dark ages before the 
Education Act of 1870, cannot read at all, or read so 
imperfectly that they cannot enjoy a book or a news- 
paper. To such the Bible itself is a sealed book, as 
regards personal study of its contents. Consequently 
they are almost entirely dependent for religious 
teaching upon the public reading and exposition of 
God’s Word by His ministers, so it is that the rural 
pastor’s work, while it is confined within a much 
narrower and humbler sphere than his neighbours’ 
in the towns, is really of more importance to those 
under his care. The sheep he has to tend look up to 
him more exclusively for suitable food. Should 
they fail to obtain it from his hands, there is little 
prospect of their finding it elsewhere. How needful 
is it that he should realise the responsibility of his 
position. Perhaps on first entering on a rural cure 
we are too apt to underrate its importance. We 
may imagine the task to be easy and light. The 
majority of country folk are so unlettered and 
unaffected by the errors of the day, that the simplest 
elementary teaching will suffice, and little skill or 
study will be wanted for its preparation. Experience, 
FE 
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however, ere long exposes the fallacy of this view. 
Ifthe preacher be in earnest, he discovers peculiar 
difficulties, unknown in the towns, which call for all 
the wisdom, strength, and patience he has obtained 
by prayer, study, and observation. Some seeming 
obstacles vanish like ghosts when they are grasped 
with a firm hand, but others are very real and sub- 
stantial. It is wise to look them in the face, and 
seek for the best remedies. 
(1.) Our first and greatest difficulty is often how 
to arouse the attention of our hearers. Congrega- 
tions of the highly cultured, and even of those whose 
faculties have been sharpened by daily contact with 
keen intellects around them, may not evince much 
interest in the preacher’s message; yet they do 
understand and appreciate in a measure a thoughtful 
and well-delivered sermon. But in the country the 
case is very different. Agricultural labourers are 
not used to following a train of argument. They 
reason shrewdly enough after a fashion about the 
crops, markets, wages, and the like; but never on 
abstract truths. A logical line of thought, carried 
out step by step to its conclusion, is simply lost upon 
them. A sermon cast in that form acts as a narcotic, 
especially on a hot Sunday afternoon, after a week’s 
heavy toil, and a still heavier dinner of pork and 
pudding. They will hardly derive as much benefit 
from it as did the Clerk of St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
many years ago, who had had the doubtful advantage 
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of hearing the University sermons. Being asked by 
an undergraduate if he had learned much from the 
many various preachers, he replied that he had 
learned to draw an inference, “And pray, what 
inference,” inquired the chaffing student, “would 
you draw from the text, ‘The wild asses snuffed up 
the wind like dragons?’” The old man, quite equal 
to the occasion, rejoined, with a knowing wink, 
“That they wouldn’t get very fat upon it!” But 
the inference we would draw from these facts is 
_ evidently this: that we should leave our arguments 

behind in the study, and present well-thought-out 
conclusions from the pulpit in as striking and con- 
crete form as possible. The preacher needs to have 
thoroughly digested his subject, so as to be able to 
set it in an attractive and convincing manner before 
his flock. Otherwise he will be as one that beateth 
the air. Some will yawn or whisper to each other, 
while others will sleep. The writer well remembers 
the excellent advice given’ by the late Bishop of 
Cork, when minister of Trinity Church, Dublin, to a 
class of divinity students whom he had gathered 
round him to train in the reading of essays and 
extempore speaking. A very promising youth had 
delivered a thoughtful and well-composed address, 
which was wanting in fire and force. Mr. Gregg, 
with his wonted kindness, congratulated him on the 
results of his efforts, and then said—‘ There are 
three things to aim at in public speaking; first to 
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get into your subject, then to get your subject into 
yourself, and lastly to get your subject into your 
hearers. You succeeded very well, Mr. G., in the 
first two of these requirements, but,” he added, with 
his own peculiar emphasis, “you did not get the 
subject into us.” How many valuable. sermons just 
» fail here. Very weighty are Fénélon’s words on 
this point: “A skilful, experienced orator adapts 
things to the capacity of his hearers, and varies his 
discourse according to the impression which he 
sees it makes upon their minds. For he easily 
perceives whether they understand him or not, 
whether he gains their attention and moves their 
hearts; and if it be needful, he resumes the same 
things in a different manner, and sets them in 
another light; he clothes them in more familiar 
images and comparisons” (“Dialogue concerning 
Eloquence,” p. 114). The good Archbishop spoke 
from a large experience of country pulpits. His 
remarks imply the necessity of cultivating extem- 
poraneous speaking as well as the judicious use of 
illustrations and anecdotes, if we would reach the 
minds and hearts of uncultured hearers, ‘We 
study,” said Philip Henry, “how to speak that you 
may understand us; and I never think that I can 
speak plain enough when I am speaking about 
souls and salvation.” So important did Archbishop 
Tillotson feel this matter, that he is said to have been 
in the habit of reading his sermons to an illiterate 
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old woman of plain sense who lived with him, and 
of altering his words and expressions till he had 
brought the style down to her level. 

(2.) Such, undoubtedly, is the first condition of 
success. But even if it be in a measure attained, 
our difficulties are by no means at anend. It may 
seem paradoxical, and yet it is true, to say that the 
country pastor’s intimate acquaintance with his flock 
is at once a help and a hindrance to his preaching. 
Very pleasant and often very profitable are the 
sympathy and friendly feeling which, to an extent 
impossible in large town parishes, spring up be- 
tween the preacher and his hearers. One who is 
familiar with every face of old or young, and knows 
more or less of the characters, trials, and temptations 
of each individual-before him, can speak with a pro- 
priety and an affectionate earnestness seldom attain- 
able in larger assemblies, composed, in great part, of, 
those who are personally unknown to the minister. 
Still there is the reverse side of the medal. Less 
freedom of address can be safely allowed through 
fear of personality. There is always the risk of 
seeming to point at individuals, and of being sup- 
posed to expose their faults and failings on the. 
pillory before their lynx-eyed neighbours. Let a 
suspicion arise that we are taking advantage of our 
personal acquaintance to level our remarks at an 
individual, be he high or low, and no good result 
can be expected to follow. 
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Human nature not unjustly rebels against being 
lectured in public, and refuses to wear the cap, 
however closely it may fit. How, then, can that 
faithful dealing with souls from which no fear of 
offence should deter us, be combined with such 
‘respect for the susceptibilities of others, as every 
Christian gentleman will be most careful to evince ? 
St. Paul supplies the true solution of this most 
difficult problem, when he describes himself and his 
fellow-ministers as “by manifestation of the truth 
commending themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God” (2 Cor. iy. 2). Our business 
is not to sit in judgment on our fellow-sinners, but 
rather to bring ourselves and them face to face with 
the faithful mirror of God’s Word. When, under 
the Holy Spirit’s power, men see their own characters 
reflected on its truth-telling pages, all sense of resent- 
ment against him who held up that mirror before 
them will give place to a feeling of self-condemna- 
tion. They will be ready to admit the justice of St. 
John’s words, that, “if our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” That 
Word, which it is our solemn commission to preach, 
like the eye of a faithful portrait, fixes itself upon us, 
and seems to read us through and through :— 


“Hye of God’s Word ! where’er we turn 
Ever upon us! thy keen gaze 
Can all the depths of sin discern, 
Unravel every bosom’s maze.” —KEBLE. 
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Well it is for us, and cause for profound thankful- 
ness, when one of our hearers, without any feeling 
of offence, is moved to say, as in his own plain, 
honest way, a countryman once said to his clergy- 
man, “Your sermon yesterday, sir, seemed .to be 
preached for me; you hit me off exactly.” 

(3.) Another difficulty of less serious moment de- 
serves a passing notice. It arises from the deafness, 
which, whatever be its cause, is so much more com- 
mon in the country than in the towns. In too many 
~ cases it is made an excuse for the neglect of public 
worship. Very hard is it to persuade them that 
although they cannot hear the sermon, they may 
derive comfort from following in their books the 
prayers (if liturgical), hymns, and readings from the 
Bible, and have a share in the special blessing pro- 
mised to our gathering together in the name of Jesus. 
But if they do come, can nothing be done to meet 
their case? It will seldom be advisable to make the 
same provision for their infirmity as in some large 
town churches, by attaching a metallic basin to the 
pulpit in front of the-preacher, connected with tubes 
which the deaf may apply to their ears. Alas for 
the unfortunates if the apparatus should be out of 
order, or, as once happened, an unwary stranger 
should deposit his watch in the receptacle, so that 
no sound should be heard but its incessant ticking! 
A more practicable plan is to provide seats for the 
deaf in the position most favourable for hearing, and 
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that we should speak as distinctly and slowly as we 
can, without raising the voice much above its natural 
key. One instance may be mentioned, not of course 
for imitation, in which a very startling effect was 
produced by the human voice. A clergyman, small 
of stature, but possessed of an unusually powerful 
“organ,” as well as of considerable fluency in its 
use, came to preach in a semi-rural church on a 
special occasion. One very happy result, at least, 
followed his discourse. A pious old man, who, in 
spite of extreme deafness, was a most regular atten- 
dant at the house of God, had the obstruction in his 
ears literally pierced by the thunders of Boanerges, 
and to his delight could afterwards hear the slightest 
sound, as long as I knew him. Few can hope to 
thus make the deaf to hear. Most must be content 
to drop a word of instruction into their ears in private, 
and if their public ministrations fail to reach them, 
must leave them to silent communing with the 
Father of spirits in His Word. 

Not a few other difficulties connected with the 
country pulpit might be alluded to. Each preacher 
_has probably his own. With one very generally felt 
we must conclude. 

The more limited the capacity of our hearers, the 
narrower becomes our range of subjects. If we travel 
beyond it, we cease to edify; if we keep within it, 
there is no small danger of a sameness, wearisome 
alike to teachers and taught. Line must be upon 
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line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little. The same grand old truths must be again and 
again presented before the same hearers. Happily, 
however, we need not set them forth in the same 
manner. Otherwise, even with so sacred and glorious 
a theme, we should be likely to verify the words of 
Horace, “ Crambe repetita occidit magistrum.” How 
wonderfully does the rich variety of Holy Scriptures, 
as well as the diversity of human experience, come 
to our help. There are, indeed, depths wherein, if 
we ventured too far, both our congregations and our- 
selves would soon be lost. But the great essential 
verities are unfolded in so many varied forms, now 
by types and shadows, now by direct doctrine, at 
one time under parable, at another in miracle, here 
in psalms or prophecies, there clothed in living reality 
by the examples of our Blessed Lord and of holy 
“men of God, that we need never be at a loss for 
fresh topics of interest and instruction. 

Expository preaching, not always confined to de- 
tached verses, but often embracing whole paragraphs, 
or even chapters of the Bible, carried through a 
series of sermons, will render our teaching many- 
sided and adapted to the needs of all. The faithful 
and wise steward of the Lord’s household will thus 
be able to give to each his portion of meat in due 
season. “Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, 
when He cometh, shall find so doing.” 

It is the fashion in some quarters to disparage the 
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influence of the modern pulpit. All classes, it is 
said, are so well informed and read so much, that 
preaching is of comparatively small importance. Its 
day, forsooth, is gone by; books, magazines, and 
religious journals have taken the place of sermons. 
This, however, is a very hasty, superficial view of the 
subject. If preaching were simply an intellectual 
exercise, not a Divine ordinance, and if the pulpit 
were nothing more than the lecturer’s desk, there 
might be some ground for such criticism, The press 
is indeed a tremendous engine for either good or evil, 
and needs to be more largely utilised in the cause of 
righteousness and truth. But the pulpit has its own 
place, which it will continue to hold to the very end 
of the present dispensation. 

Cowper’s lines are still as appropriate as ever :— 

“The pulpit (in the sober use of its legitimate peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 


The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 


Never has its power been so great and general as 
now. It pleases God by the foolishness of preaching 
(as some men esteem it), though not by foolish 
preaching, to save them that believe. At the same 
time it may be well for the ministers of the- Word to 
occasionally review their position in reference to the 
requirements of the age. Taking the New Testament 
as our acknowledged guide in this matter, we find 
two functions assigned to them here, which are not 
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always as clearly distinguished as they should be. 
These are preaching and teaching. Though closely 
related to each other, they are by no means identical. 
We therefore propose to ask what is the essential 
difference between them, why this distinction needs 
to be more fully kept in view, and how they may 
each be most effectively discharged. 

This distinction is very marked in the ministry of 
our blessed Lord. He both preached and taught, and 
was oftener the Teacher than the Preacher. He 
commanded His servants to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, or, as St. 
Matthew has it, to “ make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them,” to which He added, “‘ teaching them 
to observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” So, we know, they did. Their work was in’ 
strict accordance with their instructions. At Antioch 
Paul and Barnabas continued teaching and preaching 
the Word of the Lord. St. Paul, in his farewell 
address to the Elders at Miletus, reminds them how 
he had taught them publicly and from house to house, 
and bids them in like manner to feed the Church of 
God. To cite but one more instance, during his first 
imprisonment at Rome we find the apostle still 
“preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus, with all confi- 

*dence” (Acts xxviii. 31). 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that preaching 

and teaching were essential parts of the ministry of the 
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apostles. How far the two functions were separated 


in some of the early churches is a vexed question — 


which does not affect our argument. In 1 Corin- 
thians xii. 28, teachers are spoken of as distinct 
from and inferior to apostles and prophets, while 
in Eph. iv. 11, pastors and teachers are classified 
together. Hooker (Eccles. Pol. v. 78, 7, 8) seems 
to regard teachers as presbyters séttled in some 
charge, and thereby differing from evangelists. 
However this may have been in primitive times, 
in the present day the two functions of preacher and 
teacher cannot generally be performed by different 
persons, but devolve on all ministers of Christ. 
Some may have a special gift for preaching properly 
so-called ; others may excel in teaching. Missionary 
work at home or abroad in its earlier stages must 
chiefly lie in the proclamation of the gospel, whilst 
the ministry to settled congregations of professing 
Christians should be largely occupied in expound- 
ing the mysteries of the kingdom. Both, however, 
are everywhere necessary. Neither can be safely 
neglected. The foundation of repentance from dead 


works and of faith towards God must indeed be laid ~ 


again and again, while both preachers and hearers 


should build up themselves and each other as living - 


stones on Christ the chief corner-stone, advancing in 
knowledge and every Christian virtue, It is not 
enough that the good seed be sown and take root. 
It must be carefully watched, weeded, and watered, 
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’ if itis to yield an abundant harvest. This is obvious, 
but unspeakably important. 

“JT have ever,” said Angell James, “ kept in view 
the conversion of sinners as the great end of the 
Christian ministry, and I have had my reward.” No 
doubt he was right, and few will probably have so 
many souls as their joy and crown of rejoicing in 
the great day. So long as there are any in our 
congregations living in the neglect of the great 
salvation, the trumpet should give no uncertain 
sound, but must peal forth again and again notes of 
warning and invitation. Wherever there are souls 
yet impenitent and unpardoned, the ambassadors for 
Christ are bound to beseech them in His name to be 
reconciled to God. On the other hand, it may not 
be forgotten that between the heedless and godless 
and the true-hearted believers there is a large class 
of earnest souls, especially in our day, tossing on 
a sea of doubt and perplexity, like ships without 
rudder, compass, or pilot. In some cases intellectual 
difficulties, in others the conflicting claims of worldly 
expediency and duty, keep them back from gospel 
rest and peace, There are multitudes, multitudes in 
the valley of decision. ‘If too sharp a line be drawn 
between the converted and unconyerted, such may 
be fatally discouraged, and driven in upon themselves 
and further from God. They need to be dealt with 
very tenderly, wisely, and faithfully, in the spirit of 
St. Paul towards the Thessalonians, when he was 
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“gentle amongst them, as a nurse cherisheth her — 
children.” 

Dean Goulburn, in the introduction to his “Thoughts 
on Personal Religion,” has some remarks on this sub- 
ject well worthy of being considered. “We believe,” 
he wrote, “that the Christian ministry having by 
God’s design and constitution two arms wherewith 
to do its work, one of those arms has become 
paralysed by inactivity. We believe that its office 
(as regards the Word of God), being twofold, to 
rouse consciences and to guide them, we have for 
a long time past contented ourselves with rousing, 
while we have done scarcely anything to guide them. 
. . . The sermon is thrown every Sunday into the 
midst of the people, very much as the arrow which 
found out King Ahab was darted into the host of 
Israel, to take its chance amid the thousand arrows 
which on that day were winging their flight to and 
fro. Before the Reformation the confessional existed 
as a living power in the Church; it exists stil] in 
the communion of the Church of Rome. Why, 
because we rightly reject the odious system of the 
confessional, are we to abandon the attempt to 
direct the human conscience from the pulpit or from 
the press? The apostles had no confessionals, and 
yet were not the apostles ever making such attempts 
as we speak of?” A quarter of a century has passed 
since the Dean wrote these words, During that 
time a very marked change for the better has passed 
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over the English pulpit. But is not the criticism 
largely applicable still ? 

To much the same purpose is the advice offered 
to his younger clergy by the Bishop of Bedford in 
his “ Pastoral Work,” as the result of a wide ex- 
perience. “There must be substance, and clear, 
distinct teaching in your sermons. The poor need 
it, and get it in no other way. Is it so certain that 
the rich do not need it too? ‘True, they can read, 
and are not dependent on sermons for instruction 
in religious truth. But do they read? I believe 
that simple teaching, aimed at the uneducated, is 
often the very thing wanted by the educated. When 
I speak of simple teaching, I do not mean childish 
teaching. I mean teaching expressed in very simple 
and clear language, which all can understand.” All 
who have had much personal intercourse with the 
cultured as well as the uncultured will fully endorse 
the truth of these remarks. 

Some years ago, the writer was called as curate 
of a town parish to visit in illness a very intelligent, 
fairly educated, highly moral gentleman, whose place 
in his parish church was seldom empty, and who 
had for years heard the Gospel faithfully preached 
by a very gifted and popular vicar. The fourth or 
fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans was read, 
a few comments made, and prayer offered. At the 
close of the visit I was not a little startled when this 
worthy man said, “I defy any living man to under- 
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stand that epistle.” Very painfully did his case — 


illustrate the universal need of the higher teaching 
of God the Holy Spirit, while it convinced me more 
than ever of the importance of using great plainness 
of speech in the pulpit. 

But in the present day we meet with a large class 
of persons quite unlike the individual just mentioned, 
who are utterly perplexed by the opposing currents 
of religious thought around them, and in a very 
different spirit from Pilate’s are asking with him, 
“What is truth?” These are honest, anxious in- 
quirers, and sceptics not from choice, but from neces- 
sity. Amidst the babel of opinions they reasonably 
look to the authorised interpreters of God’s Word 
for guidance in their difficulties. Nor should they 


look in vain. It may not be possible or desirable  - 


to enter at large into their objections from the 


pulpit, lest we thereby create doubts in others. 


Still, the preacher who would be a teacher as well, 
and keep himself abreast with the questions of the 
day, may often contrive to supply indirectly the clue 
to such perplexities, and so to guide the doubter 
into the way of peace. Well is it when such a 
result is arrived at as that described by Bishop 
How. ‘Only the other day,” he writes, “an infidel 
lecturer in London heard a sermon on the freedom 
of God’s mercy, and as he left the church, he said 
to a person at the door, ‘That is not a God I have 
ever heard of before.’” 
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It now remains to ask in conclusion how we 
shall best compass these important ends. The neces- 
sity for a large admixture of the didactic element in 
pulpit ministrations is so urgent as scarcely to admit 
of question. 

“ Preach the Word,” was St. Paul’s parting injunc- 
tion to Timothy, and it is equally appropriate now. 
“ Bonus textuarius est bonus theologus.”- Whether we 
address the highly cultured or the most illiterate, 
the rich or the poor, the keen intellects of our towns, 
or the duller understandings of country folks, our 
weapons will alone be effectual because of Divine 
appointment. It is the sword of the Spirit which 
is the Word of God. Scientific reasonings men can 
find ad nauseam in the literature of the day. What 
they chiefly need is to be brought face to face with 
the Bible. By many it is seldom read, or read 
in a captious spirit or cursory manner, Draughts 
drawn fresh from the fountain of living water in 
the Holy Scriptures can alone slake the thirst of 
unsatisfied souls. Preaching, therefore, should be 
largely expository. The particular form it should 
take will, of course, depend upon circumstances. 
Some will advise consecutive discourses on whole 
books or epistles, but few could do this with effect, 
or without exhausting the patience of the hearers. 
“Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum.” Tt is not 
a little discouraging to a preacher to find the num- 


bers and the interest of his congregation dwindling 
G 
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away in inverse proportion to the importance of his 
subject. It need not be so, if short courses of sermons 
be occasionally given on well-chosen passages or 
biographies of the Bible. 

But, whatever be our plan, the teaching should 
at any rate be proportionate. The workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed will rightly divide the 
Word of Truth. The relation between the several 
parts of the glorious temple of Revelation should be: 
accurately preserved, if we would not mar the harmony 
of its Divine architecture. The various ingredients 
of the wholesome medicine of the gospel must be 
compounded in strict accordance with the all-wise 
Physician’s prescription. Otherwise we may convert 
the healing balm into deadly poison, since the extreme 
of truth is error. In other words, the privileges and 
obligations of the Christian demand equal attention. 
Justification by faith can never be safely separated 
from sanctification, its necessary outcome and result. 
Christ as our example may not be insisted upon 
apart from Christ as our righteousness. Depend- 
ence on Divine grace and human responsibility, 
though not yet logically reconcilable, deserve the 
same prominence. Thus the unity amidst diversity, 
which marks alike God’s Word and God’s works, 
will be translated into all truly Scriptural doctrine. 
The late Canon Stowell’s practice in this matter 
would greatly conduce to this end. He kept a list 
of all the subjects he considered essential, recording 
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his texts under each division, so that he might know 
whether he was maintaining their due proportion. 

This will also tend to render our teaching dis- 
criminative. The faithful and wise steward will give 
to each member of his Lord’s household his portion 
of meat in due season. As the eye of a well-executed 
portrait fixes our gaze, turn where we will, so does 
the Bible wonderfully adapt itself to every variety 
of human character and condition. 

“We speak that we do know,” was our Master’s 
own commendation of His doctrine. Wealso must 
believe, and therefore speak, if we would speak from 
the heart to the hearts of others. Then will there 
be in even the feeblest testimony that touch of 
naturalness which makes the world akin, and mag- 
netises even the hardest natures. Pleading as fellow- 
sinners, fellow-believers, fellow-sufferers, we shall 
not plead in vain. Our very weakness and conscious 
infirmities shall lend a reality and a charm to our 
feeblest efforts, and the power of Christ shall rest 
upon them. 
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EXPRESSION IN PREACHING. 


By THE Rev J. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector or St. AvpRin’s, 
AND AvuTHOR OF “ THE HARVEST OF A Quiet Eysz,” 


It is really strange that a subject of such interest, to 
all classes of the laity, as that of Clerical Elocution 
should not be more seriously taken up in this 
captious and exacting nineteenth century. People, 
however, seem content to suffer under protest, 
lamenting, with a shrug, that the art of teaching to 
read decently does not find a place in the course of 
school and college education, and that parish priests 
do not learn to preach as well as to compose their 
sermons. Even a third-rate sermon well delivered 
will eclipse a first-rate composition mumbled or 
shambled through. It is impossible that every 
clergyman shall be a born orator or a reader, such 
as were Bellew and Charles Dickens. As a rule, it 
is scarcely too much to say, he will read and preach 
extremely ill. And who shall venture to tell him 
so? ven if he be wise enough (a most rare case) 
to court or even to permit criticism from his wife 
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and his friends, they are more likely to be able to 
tell him where he is faulty than how he is faulty, 
and how he might be set right. 

And even if he knew'that a need he had, there is 
a deep prejudice abroad, in which probably himself 
shares, against going to a professor of elocution and 
having himself, as a reader and a preacher, pulled 
to pieces, and in great measure rebuilt—much to 
the edifying of his hearers. And yet, if men or 
women wish to sing in public they do not imagine 
that, somehow, the art of singing will come to them 
naturally. Even those with fine natural voices 
know well that rules of art, practice, and the 
experienced direction of others will certainly in- 
crease, perhaps double, their talent. 

And there are rules also for the management of 
the voice in speaking: general or particular errors 
to avoid, compass to be gained, faculties as yet 
unsuspected to be developed, latent powers to be 
brought out, excellences to be aimed at which were 
before undreamed of. 

Not every pulpit orator can be a Wilberforce. 
But the utter ignorance of the art of public speaking 
may be removed: bad tricks may be pointed out 
and eliminated, light may be let in upon what was 
total darkness with regard to the subject. For most 
readers and preachers are in entire ignorance as 
to whether they deliver well or ill. If they are 
conscious of feeling what they say, they probably 
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imagine that they are rendering it very well, when, 
perhaps, for want of knowing at least something about 
the art of elocution, they read at worst infamously, 
or at best not well; whereas a few simple rules, 
which, when learnt, seem as though the mere dictate 
of common-sense, would make the poorer delivery 
decent and the better delivery impressive. 

Now, we spoke of the prejudice which exists 
against going to a teacher of elocution—the strong 
feeling, that is, against a clergyman receiving lessons 
from such a one. And that the feeling does exist is 
certain. Nor is it strange that it does exist. For 
the common idea concerning teachers of elocution— 
especially if they be connected with the stage—is, 
that their direction would teach a speaker to be 
theatrical, artificial, and so to aim at showing off. 
Precisely the opposite would be, of course, the 
endeavour of a good teacher; but of this more anon. 

Now, anything unreal, affected, artificial, as it is 
intolerable in any public speaker, so it would become 
absolutely revolting in a speaker whose theme is 
that dealt with in the oratory of the parish priest. 
And those who do not remember Hamlet’s advice to 
the players have a sort of settled idea that stage 
reading and rendering must be instead of- (when 
really excellent) a cunning imitation of natwre,— 


theatrical, z.e., bombastic, unnatural, unreal,* quite’ 


* “Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your 
tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with 
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forgetting, what any good teacher knows perfectly, 
that no well-trained and educated audience would for 
a moment tolerate on the stage such distortion of 
nature. Passion is not, by good actors, torn to rags, 
but rendered within the bounds of soberness and 
truth. Pathos steers most strictly clear of bathos ; 
and it is of absolute necessity that the sublime 
shall in no way even near the border-land of the 
ridiculous. 

_ Nevertheless, writing from the layman’s point of 
view, we cannot but feel that a repugnance would 
by many be felt to the idea of a parish priest going 
to a stage-player in order to learn how to deliver 
the solemn and sacred tidings which he bears from 
God to man. We shall presently examine into the 
reasonableness of this: the reason is clearly given 
in the preceding sentence. 

That admirable counsellor of the young clergy, 
Professor Blunt, in his “ Parish Priest,” under the 
head of “Sermons,” treats of the subject in words 
which we will quote, as expressing the common 
feeling about the matter. He is speaking of the 


this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of 
nature ; for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure. Now this, overdone, or come tardy off, though 
it make the unskilful laugh, cannot make the judicious grieve ; the 
censure of the which one must, in your allowance, oerweigh a 
whole theatre of others.” —Hamlet, Act III. scene ii. 
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importance of manner, and quotes Bishop Middleton’s 
“most wise maxim,” that ‘“‘ manner is something with 
everybody, and everything with some.” Then he goes 
on to say— 

“Tf the preacher is aware of any obvious defect in 
his manner which may impede his usefulness as a 
preacher, such as pitch of voice, cadence, articulation, 
or the like” (the italics are ours), “it is not only 
well, but his duty, on being apprized of it by his 
Sriends, to overcome it if he can.” i 

Thus it is only obvious defects which are to be 
grappled with, and even these must remain in cases 
where friends have not sense or courage (and both 
are needed) to apprize the congregation-torturer of 
them. Then he is to overcome them if he can,—a 
consolatory hypothesis which reads almost like to a 
taunt. He is simply to be thrown on his own 
resources, much according with the present writer’s 
own experience when studying painting at Marl- 
borough House with a view to the Royal Academy. 
“That is not the way to do it,” said the master. 
“ How, then, am I to paint this?” was the natural 
rejoinder. “Oh, you must find out ; but that is not 
the way.” We were somewhat disconcerted at this : 
however, in the end, we did find out. Still, it is 
rather hard to be told that we have obvious defects ; 
are quite on the wrong tack, and must remedy 
matters 7f we can, and this without even permitting, 
not to say advising, the going to some master in the 
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art for correction and instruction, For thus, in the 
matter before us, the professor of divinity goes on :— 

“But to repair to some professor of elocution, he 
often a stage-player, for rules by which to govern the 
voice and attitude in the house of God (which is 
what one sometimes hears of) seems so likely to 
begin in foppery or to end in it that I confess it 
would take a great deal of substantial merit in the 
man and the minister to divert my mind, at least, 
were I one of his flock, from the offensive associations 
such a proceeding would connect with him.” 

Such words as these, reflecting as they do the 
common opinion on the case in point, will effectually 
deter most earnest men from seeking efficacious aid 
in the matter of natural and right speaking and 
reading. Few men will have the courage to take a 
step which is represented to them as wrong and 
even profane, and as likely to injure their influence 
as men of God among the people committed to their 
charge. If done at all, it must be done on the sly ; 
but, indeed, most of the clergy share-in the errone- 
ous idea corcerning the teaching of professors of 
elocution, these being “ stage-players,” which we 
find in the writings of wise and good Professor 
Blunt. 

Now we happen to have met with one courageous 
man who did venture upon going to one of these 
same dreadful professors: yes, even to a “stage- 
player.” Courageous our friend was to the extent 
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of going to consult him, but not courageous enough 
to avow openly that he had done so; nor, in fact, 
would it have been prudent or desirable for him to 
have made the confession to his “ public.” Knowing 
our somewhat strong convictions on the subject, he 
did, in the strictest confidence, and, as it were, under 
the seal of confession, divulge to us his experiences. 

“Now,” we said to him, on securing his frank 
avowal, “tell us all about it. What first made you 
put yourself under treatment ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “for some years guarded hints 
had reached me from my friends that some such drill- 
ing would be advantageous. One friend, a clergyman, 
himself celebrated for his good reading and impressive 
delivery, put the case to me in a very delicate way. I 
had preached for him several times, and one day he 
plainly said to me, ‘You spoil your sermons by bad 
delivery. Now your forte, he said (sugaring his pill), 
‘is composition ; mine is elocution. It is a pity that 
you do not study the art.’ And then he offered to let 
me come once or twice a week, and read one sermon 
or chapter to him, until he was satisfied. But it all 
fell through.” 

“How was that?” asked we. “Were you huffed 
at his criticism ?” 

‘““No, no, not quite so bad as that. I have done 
foolish things in my time; but I have long outlived 
the folly of silencing, by the huffiness born of petty 
conceit, kindly or. even ill-natured advice from which 
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I might have derived profit. No; but I did not then 
seriously consider the matter; and very soon I left 
the neighbourhood of my kind friend.” 

“Well, and afterwards ?” 

“The next rub I had was from a sister, who 
unconsciously echoed the remark of my friend by 
comparing my preaching with that of some other 
man she had lately heard, and exclaiming, ‘If only 
he could have your sermons with his delivery, or if 
you could have his delivery with your sermons, it 
would be perfect!’ Once more this set me thinking, 
and I wished I had a better delivery, since in so 
many cases without it I heard of kind words said 
about the composition of my sermons.” 

“Yes; you need not be modest about that, since 
we all know that you are, as an author, acceptable 
and successful. But what next?” 

“A year or so after this I was in London, and 
took my wife to a celebrated London physician. 
He was very chatty with his patients, and, besides, 
we had known him for some years; so, while I was 
waiting in the ante-room, it would seem that they 
branched off into some desultory conversation, and 
somehow I became the theme of it. From reading 
some of my works the good doctor remarked, ‘ What 
a pity it was that I was not near London!’ just as 
though in the provinces men not altogether incap- 
able were not required! However, then, I believe 
my wife took up the usual lament about my delivery 
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not being equal, &c., and what I might do if it were, 


and soon. Then the doctor gave her some advice 
on the matter, and, as I may call it, a prescription, 
which I afterwards followed out.” 

“ And that was?” 

“ As follows :—He said, ‘I can tell you just what 
he should do. I will quote my own experience.’ 
Then he told her that, a year ago, he had undertaken 
to deliver a course of lectures on medical subjects 
in some very large room or hall. He had not been 
accustomed to so large a field for his elocutionary 
powers, and distrusted his capacity to sufficiently fill 
the room with his voice, which was not strong. By the 


3 


advice of a friend he presented himself in Mr. S 





apartment, and received several lectures and lessons 


from him. He described the benefit that he gained - 


as something quite invaluable. And he said, ‘ You 
should persuade your husband to go and see him.’” 

“ And you went?” 

“Not for a year or more after that. You see, in 
a country cure I had not the opportunity of going 
up, week after week, to receive lessons. Besides, I 
had not quite got over my prejudice. But it so befell 
that, as time went on, I found myself in the suburbs 
of London for a six weeks’ holiday, the time, namely, 
which intervened between my quitting my former 
cure and entering upon one in the neighbourhood of 
London. This seemed an opportunity not to be lost. 


So, still anxious and doubtful as to the propriety, I 
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went to the address in J. 
myself before the professor.” 

“This becomes interesting; but please go on.” 

“Well, I told him why I had come and who had 
sent me. The professor did not at first acknowledge 
the having given lessons to the doctor; but, seeing 
that evidently there had been no secret made of the 
matter, he presently owned that he had done so.- 
Then, with much elaboration, I explained to him my 





Street, and presented 


want, carefully dwelling on my absence of any desire 
to read finely—theatrically, in short, in the common 
acceptance of the word. With all that I said he of 
course agreed. His very object was to teach people 
to read naturally, that is to say, to render in a cor- 
rect manner what they read, not jumbling narrative, 
quotation, declamation, into one undistinguishable 
‘chaos, but to read justly and, therefore, impressively. 
He spoke of the sufferings of the laity, especially of 
an adept like himself, under most of the elocution 
practised in our churches. He said that mannerism 
in reading was intolerable, but that the right 
manner was the natural manner, just as I had 
-said. Anything artificial or sensational he utterly 
deprecated.” 

“T remember a passage in a lecture of David 
Moore’s which struck me much. -I bought the book, 
‘Three Lectures on Preaching,’ hoping to find the 
delivery of the sermon rather than the sermon itself 
the theme of the lecturers, since there are so many 
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good essays on composition of sermons. In - this, 
however, I was disappointed. One lecturer contented 
himself with bidding the preacher be natural. But 
some capital remarks of Moore's exposed the fallacy 
of this vague advice. Here is the passage :— 

“Of course the rule commonly given to young 
preachers to escape these elocutionary faults is, 
“Resolve to be natural.” But this does not help 
them ; for we ask, “‘ Whose natural, and which of all 
the naturals, is it to be?” It is natural to one man 
to be rapid in his utterance, to another to be very 
slow ;to one to carry himself with a familiar fire- 
side ease, to another to be fettered and oppressed 
with dignity ; to one man to keep to the same whin- 
ing and funereal note from the text to the doxology, 
to another, in the course of five minutes, to bring in 
all the changes of the vocal gamut, from the deepest 
baritone up to a scream. Now, surely there must 
be a right and a wrong in all these cases. And who 
. Will say that to correct the wrong, at all events, it 
might not be helpful to avail ourselves of judicious 
guidance, and to study a few scientific rules 2” 

“Well, that was much what my professer said 
or meant. In brief, I arranged to go and place 
myself under his rod at a certain fixed time and 
day.” 

“How did you get on with him as to first 
impressions ?” 

“T will tell you. He first of all gave me a poem 
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toread: Mozart’s ‘Requiem.’ Somehow I think there 
are few of us who do not imagine that, though perhaps 
unappreciated, we really are quite competent to read, 
especially to read poetry. I took pains, and read 
the piece, I flattered myself, very fairly. I quite 
fancied that I should receive encouragement from my 
tutor for the performance; but he said no word, only 
handed me a Bible open to the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, and bade me read that. Who can 
read that three-pearled coronet of parables without 

- deeply feeling what he reads? I read it, not without 
emotion, and, at any rate, affected myself with the 
cadence of my reading. Then I ceased, and closed 
the book. 

““Hereupon the oracle spoke. ‘Yes,’ he said; 
‘you read very badly.’ 

“This was rather a damper for me. No doubt I 
believed that my reading was capable of improve- 
ment, and, indeed, I had come to him to have it 
improved; but so merciless a verdict as this was 
really a surprise.” 

“ Did you feel cross?” 

“Not at all; but I did feel considerably dashed. 
However, I meekly said that I hoped to improve. 

_ And his manner showed me that he considered that 
there was great room for it.” 

“ And then?” 

“Well, he proceeded himself to read the poem 
and the chapter, and asked me whether I did not per- 
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ceive the difference, bidding me note that, well as he 
knew the parable, its pathos had brought tears to his 
eyes.” 

“‘ And had you noticed any difference ? ” 

“T was disappointed to feel that, at first, I had not 
to the extent I had expected, nor had felt specially 
impressed ; but, you see, I was hearing it as a lesson, 
and had not yet been instructed to perceive the nice 
points of the reading. All this became clear enough 
as the lesson went on. One thing, however, I did 
at once perceive. He pointed out that I had con- 
cluded with a wrong inflection, viz., the rising instead 
of the falling inflection—a most common habit, as I 
have since noticed, with readers. Thus I had already 
obtained one valuable hint, which critics who do not 
understand the science of reading could not have 
given me. They would have /eé that the reading 
was bad, but would not have been able to place the 
finger on the fault.” 


“But now, tell me what you mean. I do not’ 


fully apprehend it.” 

“The ending of the chapter you know well. I 
then, read it thus : 

“¢ For this thy brother was dead and is alive again, 
and was lost and is fou-‘und.’ 

““« Well, and what else?’” would be the instinctive 
expectation in the mind of the hearer. The voice 
rising instead of falling with the last syllable gives 
the idea of a question, or, at least, of an incomplete 
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sentence. I felt the difference when I heard it read 
thus: , 

““For this, thy brother, was dead, and is alive 
again ; and was ldst, and {s found.’ 

“This inflection, rising on the penultimate syl- 
lable, and falling with the curl over of a wave on 
the ending syllable, at once marked the end of the 
narrative, and gave great impressiveness to the 
Father’s words.” 

““T noticed that you punctuated the verse dif- 
_ferently in your corrected reading, and suspended 
your voice somewhat at certain points instead of 
going on at a breath to the end of the verse, as 
most readers do.” 

“Yes; that was another point of gaintome. In 
_ this first lesson he drew my attention to the import- 
ance, the necessity and value, of pauses. Sometimes, 
he said, the audience ought to be kept in suspense 
for a second or two, waiting with rapt interest, for 
a word. In argumentative or explanatory dialogue 
he illustrated the use of what he called slurring 
a word into another. I cannot well describe this 
process, but I quite saw what he meant. Delibera- 
tion he considered to be, as a little thought shows 
that it is, of untold consequence in reading and 
speaking. Too much could scarcely be said on this 
topic ; and it is an excellence not appreciated or 
understood by readers and speakers. Deliberation 


in commencing to read or speak; deliberation in 
H 
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reading and speaking; the manner of a man with 
important tidings or instructions to communicate, 
confident of their moment and conscious of his com- 
mission, not the manner of one in a hurry to get a 
task said, or afraid of his own voice and of the 
audience whom he is to address. A dignified self- 
possession was required for this; not, of course, any 
self-consciousness or aiming at effect. Rather the 
giving becoming respect to the message he was 
accredited to deliver, and the allotting space for 
movement and breathing, elbow-room, so to speak, 
to his words and sentences.” 

“This is, indeed, rarely found in ambassadors 


accredited from the Court of Heaven. Much of the - 


worst reading is intensified by slovenly or nervous 
hurry, and by the want of due deliberation in voice 
and manner, if we may say so. A propos of pauses, 
I once heard a speech from that great speaker, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, which, admirable as it was, 
would have gained greatly by the observance of the 
need for pause. In his case it was the hurry, not 
of nervousness or slatternliness, but of fulness of 
matter and of eloquence that carried him on as a 
leaf in a storm. Still, he did not consider thet, 
when a telling point had been made, applaud the 
audience must or explode, and he would not allow 
for this. He gave us no safety-valve, but swept on, 
so that some.important sentences were lost. What 
a master in this, as in all of oratory, was Bishop 
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Wilberforce! How well he knew, as he watched 
the rapt crowd, and saw his point tell upon them, 
how to let the deep rich tones subside for a minute, 
for, as it were, the ‘ Amen’ of the people’s applause. 
Rests should follow vehemence, as Handel taught in 
the divine Hallelujah Chorus.” 

“All this is true ; but we will leave orators, if you 
please, and come back to a tyro, just assured that 
he had much to learn, and perhaps more to unlearn, 
unless, indeed, you have had enough of my experi- 
- ences with the professor.” 

“No, indeed ; one does not often get the chance 
of ‘interviewing’ (Oh ugly slang of the day !) a real 
person who has boldly put himself under efficient 
tuition, still more seldom one who is courageous 
enough, even under the seal of confession, to avow 
his act and deed. And I want to hear how your 
lesson went on.” 

“Well, the first task I was set upon was to read 
the Ten Commandments. Certainly in these my 
tutor revolutionised my reading. I made the ob- 
jection that there would be a certain monotony in 
always reading them in one manner. But he replied 
that, as a matter of fact, I did already read them 
in one manner, and that the wrong. It would be 
surely better to read in the right way, and then of 
course always in the same way. I gathered many 
hints for general reading from my lessons on the 
Commandments.” 
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_ “JT should like to hear a few of his suggestions 
and emendations.” 

“For instance, then, in the First Commandment 
it was important to begin by announcing that ‘ God 
spake these words and said,’ instead of emphasizing 
‘spake’ and scarcely pronouncing the first word. 
Moreover, no suspicion of an ‘r’ was to linger in 
the pronunciation of that word, even as we do not 
say ‘rord’ but ‘rod.’ Then, in the commandment 
itself, ‘ none other’ were the words for dwelling upon 
and emphasis. These are often slurred over, and 
the word ‘gods’ emphasized.” _ 

“T see, as though you might have some other 
things beside God, but that ‘gods’ must not be of 
the number. Well, that was good. What next?” 

“Of course I can but give you a remark here 
and there, for there were other lessons and other 
hints. In the Second Commandment the emphasis 
was thus: ‘Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor’ 
worship them,’ the prohibition applying to the object 
of our worship, not (as commonly read)to the act 
of worship. Then the tone of cLicstortil in the 
minatory part of the command was to pass into a 
tone inspired by tenderness and love in the reassur- 
ing conclusion.” 

“Certainly that seems natural. <A father would 
not threaten and promise in precisely the same tone 
to his children.” 

‘In the Third Commandment the emphasis was 
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not to be, as often, upon ‘ guiltless’ and ‘ vain,’ but 
upon ‘him’ and ‘ taketh,’” 

“T see; declaring that every man breaking this 
law should fall under the penalty, which is the 
point of the conclusion of the prohibition.” 

“Tn the Fourth ‘remember’ was to be said dis- 
tinctly and emphatically, as a man would in remind- 
ing his children or dependants of a duty. Then 
“the Sabbath-day’ was the point to impress, the 
emphasis being on i¢ and not on the word holy, as 
commonly. You will appreciate the reasons, for I 
cannot stop to give them in each case. ‘ Hast’ was 
to be clearly finished, with an imperceptible pause 
before ‘to do.’ The same applied to ‘do it.” Then 
I had read, ‘Thou and thy son and thy daughter,’ 
&c. A distinct comma was to be marked between 
each class named, whereby the command at once 
gained in impressiveness. Thus, also, ‘heaven and 
- earth, the sea,’ &c., were not to be run into one, but 
kept distinct. ‘ Rested,’ not ‘seventh day,’ was the 
point to bring forward, as giving the reason of the 
blessing and hallowing it. Throughout he reminded 
me to conclude with the falling inflection, thus, 

‘4nd hdllow’d it,’ not ‘and hallowed i¢:’ the usual 
querulous and ragged conclusion.” 
' “He read it ‘hallow’d, then, not ‘ hallowéd’??” 

“Yes. I had heard it ruled that the ‘ed’ ought 
to be pronounced i ing Scripture, &c.; but he 
said when I so pronounced it, ‘Do you think we 
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want that syllable in this nineteenth century ?’ 
The drift of the argument was, perhaps, not obvious ; 
still, I think I gathered and agreed with his mean- 
ing. There seems a certain pedantry and artificiality 
about the old pronunciation. To read in this matter 
as we speak seems more common-sense and natural. 
At any rate, with an exception here and there, such 


as ‘blessed,’ I have since dropped the final syllable © 


in such words.” 
“Yes; I think ‘err’d and stray’d’ read better than 
‘erred and strayed.’ ” 

“Well, I should think I have told you canes 
about my lesson on the Commandments to lead you 
to perceive that I soon laid aside my apprehension 
of being made ‘artificial, theatrical, seeing that I 
was plainly being put in the way of reading a story 
or delivering a message in the simplest and most 
natural way possible. I will only note one or two 
points further. Throughout many clergymen read, 
‘Thou shalt not, &c., which is absurd. Some read, 
‘Thou shalt not,’ &., which has reason, seeing these 
are prohibitions ; but my teacher would have it, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ and so on, because the thing prohibited 
was the chief point to impress. Then he would 
finish the word before ‘adultery,’ not, that is, read, 
as I had done, ‘commit-adultery, but ‘commit, 
adultery ;” not a comma reall ty; but what I call a 
clean finish of the word ending with the consonant 


before commencing the word ending with a vowel. 
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In the Ninth Commandment very many clergy 
emphasize ‘neighbour,’ but, as a matter of fact, 
the command does not mean that, barring neighbour, 
we may ‘bear false witness’ against anybody else. 
The emphasis is on ‘false witness.’ In the Tenth 
Commandment* he pointed out that a climax was 
reached: ‘nor his servant, nor his maid, nor his ox, 
nor his ass’ (pronounced like ‘ Bass’) ‘nor dn-y 
thing that is his.’ Then the word ‘ covet’ he would 
have finished, and not run into the next word.” 

“What you say about a clean finish of words 
reminds me of a just and beautiful simile which I 
remember to have seen quoted, I think in ‘Innes’s 
Hints on Speaking” It was this, that words should 
fall from our lips as coins fall from the mint, sharp, 
well defined, becoming the exact image and super- 
scription belonging to each coin, well milled, as it 
were, in the pronunciation. But many words fall 
from the speaker's lips blurred, worn down, slurred, 
and defaced, even as coins worn thin to scarcely any . 
definite impress of the die.” 

The simile was apt. I have myself met with it. 
Deliberation and courage to imperceptibly suspend 
the voice, in order to exactly finish the word, or in 
order to impress the fact declared, will do much to 
this end. For instance, in the Athanasian Creed 
how different the solemnity in reading * The Father, 
uncreate ; the Son, uncreate ; and the Holy Ghost, 
-uncreate,’ from the slovenly rendering which is so 
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common, ‘The Father-uncreate, the Son-uncreate, 
and the Holy Ghost-uncreate,’ and so on in many 
verses of the ‘Quicunque Vult’! Again, read verse 
24 of the same Creed—‘So there is one Father, 
&c.—with a rush, and read it with deliberation, 
emphasis, and pause, and contrast the impression 
upon yourself and upon the hearers. Take, again, 
the ‘Gloria,’ take almost any passage, and contrast 


the—well, the effect of emphasis and pause with - 


‘the absence of these.” 

“T noticed that you seemed to avoid the word 
‘effect ’ when it seemed the right word to your hand ; 
I think I know why.” , 

“Yes, one dreads the phrase ‘reading for effect ;’ 
yet, of course, that is precisely what we ought to do. 
Only the thing is, for what effect? Certainly not 
for the effect of drawing the attention of the audience 
to the reader, but certainly for the effect of drawing 
their attention to the full weight of what is said; 
thus one hits a nail on the head for effect.” 

“It is the same in music. When I was at Oxford 
the best amateur renderer of Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn that I ever heard came into the next rooms 
to mine. He was displaced. in popularity, however, 
by a new-comer, whose ‘performance’ I detested, 
You could think of nothing while this ‘ performer’ 
was at the piano but his ‘brilliancy of execution.’ 
Then I understood what was the real, though subtle, 
excellence of the true musician, I had, while I 
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listened to Ais rendering, thought always of the 
music, never of the ‘ performance.’ ” 

“Yes; and ‘rendering’ is a good word not only for 
music, but for reading.” 

“True; and hence my friend’s reverence for music 
would suggest like reverence for composition. He 
would not play a piece ‘at sight;’ for he said the 
thought of the composer would not lie on the surface, 
it required study before it could be fitly rendered. 
Surely the same might apply to the thoughts and 
intention of writers, especially when the reader's 
theme is that of the greatest Book of all.” 

“We were speaking of distinctness in reading. 
Most men would regard as a mere truism the remark 
that exactness in pronunciation is a vital point. 
Yet how many transgress this rule and have not an 
idea that they do so! I have heard one of the 
best preachers of our day spoil his sermon (for Addi- 
tional Curates Society) by speaking throughout it of 
‘Curats.’ Not infrequently you will hear O-blations, 
whereas a moment’s thought would convince that the 
preposition ‘Ob’ must not be taken to pieces. Out 
of a sort of reverence you may sometimes hear the 
first syllable of the name ‘ Jesus’ dwelt on as though 
there were three ‘e’s’ in it, whereas the difference 
of the ‘e’ is merely that between ‘ Jesus’ and ‘ Jesse.’ 
You will miss the ‘h’ in ‘where,’ ‘when,’ &c., and 
you will find ‘wholly’ and ‘holy’ pronounced alike, 
spite of the two ‘l’s’ in the former word, You will 
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find ‘ear’ pronounced ‘yer’; and, even where this 
error is guarded against, you will rarely find the 
word ‘yéar’ put on the same footing with ‘téar’ and 
‘féar,’ but given, repulsively enough, mono-syllabi- 
cally. Ineed not allude to commoner errors, such 
as ‘richus’ for ‘righteous,’ and ‘ covechus’ for ‘ cove- 
tous.’ I will notice how few make any distinction in 
the ending vowel in the words ‘persecutors’ and 
‘slanderers;’ also how ‘congcord’ too often is put 
for ‘concord.’ There are many manuals treating of 
slipshod pronunciation; and this, unlike the greater 
part of elocution, is a fault that by book-study can 
be very greatly detected and reformed.” 

“You have given your experience of your first two 
visits, and you seem to have found them rich in 
instruction. I should like to hear how your lessons 
progressed, for I believe you said that you took 
twelve.” 

“ But, of course, I have not kept strictly to the 
teaching of any one lesson. I have brought to bear 
on one branch of the subject whatever I remember 
to have picked up, from first to last, concerning it.” 

“To be sure, I understand. But, naturally, you 
had fresh material for exercise each time you went 
for a lesson.” 

“Yes. I will pass on now, if you wish to hear 
more, from the reading merely of the Command- 
ments, to the réading of any ordinary chapter of the 
Bible. Of course it is evident that, as it were, only 
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one class of reading was brought into requisition in 
reading the Commandments, which would be pro- 
claimed as with the voice of a herald from the King. 
There would be, throughout the Bible, so many 
varieties in the theme, each requiring its special 
intonation. There would be the tone of ordinary 
narration, but the even career of this would be 
broken in upon by the variety of subject. This 
would be natural, for who would read, eg., that 
telling letter of some years ago to the Times 
describing the loss of the German ironclad in the 
same tone throughout? There would be a transition 
in the voice from the account of the cloudless sky 
and smooth sea, with the ironclads manceuvring 
upon it, scarce seen at the distance to touch, and 
then the heeling over of the one, with its cargo of 
lives, and the sudden settling down, with a great 
burst of steam, leaving a whirling eddy with living 
specks dotting it; the haste of the fishing-boats 
coming to the rescue would be reflected in the 
passing of the voice from awe to animation, and 
tenderness would predominate as the thought of 
the bereaved softened the voice. I give this 
instance merely to vindicate the naturalness of 
varying the tones in reading the solemn, and 
wonderful, and awful, and pathetic narrations of 
the Bible.” 

“It is strange, but true, that this point does 
require vindicating. But let me hear an instance 
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or two of the occasion in, say, reading the Lessons 
in Church for this variety of cadence and tone.” 

“In the story of Elijah on mount Carmel,* for 
instance, how great wealth of variety exacts atten- 
tion from the careful and interested reader! In the 
first verse simple narration passes into a command 
given by the Most High to Elijah. The narration 
is resumed, and Obadiah, a new person of the drama, 
is brought in. A parenthesis of introduction and 
explanation here breaks the narrative. In this the 
voice must be dropped, as in a quasi-aside; then, 
the narration being resumed, the voice returns to its 
higher key. Then we have the meeting between 
Elijah and Obadiah, the firm, strong tones of the 
prophet, and the expostulation, if not reproach, of 
Obadiah. Then the concentrated hate and resent- 
ment of Ahab, the dignified reply of the prophet ; 
presently his appeal to the people, for whose hearing 
he raises his voice; the entreaties and vain implor- 
ings of the Brice of Baal; the biting irony and 
taunts of the prophet of J sneer After that the 
quietness, the calmness, the dignity, the devotion of 
Elijah’s sacrifice ; the awe, astonishment, and enthu- 
siasm of the thant silent people, ‘Jehovah, He is 
the God! Jehovah, He is the God!’ Then the stern 
sentence on the idolaters; then the striking episode 
of Elijah and his servant alone on Carmel, the silent 
seven-fold prayer, the rising cloud, the rush of rain. 


* 1 Kings xviii, 
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Surely to render all this in one mechanical tone can 
scarcely be called a natwral way of describing the 
thrilling scene and events.” 

“One would think not. I have even, however, 
heard a reader intone the Lessons.” 

“The congregation ought to rise up and stone such 
aman. If this were done, once or twice, more atten- 
tion would be paid, mark me, to decent elocution.” 

“T dare say the remedy would, however, be violent, 
if justifiable.” 

“Tt would be effectual. Readers would ask some 
competent judge as to their capabilities before they 
ventured to face an educated audience. However, I 
resume. 

“The professor told me to mark a quotation by a 
slight, but defined, pause before it. This rule, also, 
he would have to be regarded before a proper name, 
—at least scarcely a pause here, only a breathing- 
time enough just to isolate it, and make it quite 
distinct, a thing the more necessary because many 
of the names in Scripture are not at once appre- 
hended and taken in by the unlearned among the 
congregation. 

“But the next time I came I was to bring one of 
my sermons, and read to him, with my usual delivery. 
Shall I detail my experiences in this new depart- 
ment of the work?” 

“Do, by all means. Literally and exactly; nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
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“T began, then, and went headlong at it, text, 
and then discourse, in a breath. ‘Hold!’ he said, 
‘you have something more to do than that.’ Then 
he counselled our old friend Deliberation again :— 
‘You have something of importance, of interest, to 
say to the people. You are not before them to 
repeat a task, and to get through it as fast as you 
can; you have, in the first place, to awaken their 
expectation, to gain their attention.’ In order to do 
this he counselled the deliberate arrangement of 
notes or manuscript, and then a moment's quiet 
scrutiny of the congregation—the look of a man who 
would take them all in before he addresses them, 
having no mere theme to read, but a personal message 
to deliver to each one. Then he would haye the 
text given out, not thus: 

““¢ Behold I show you a mystery, we shall not all 
sleep ;’ but, 

“¢ Behold I show you a mys-ter-y; we shall not 
all s-leep.’ 

“Pronouncing ‘sleep,’ you see, as though there 
were the eighth part of half a vowel between ‘gs’ 
and ‘1,’ and somewhat drawing, not drawling, out 
the word. Thus, not a mere commonplace state- 
ment is set before them, but, at the outset, the 
congregation has an interesting text placed as the 
subject for elucidation and application. ‘ What will 
he have to say about this?’—the feeling in each 
mind. 
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“Then, after a pause sufficient to permit the 
audience thus to think and expect, the sermon should 
begin. J began in the low, ordinary tone; he pointed 
out that it was best to begin in a slightly high 
tone, which would be sure to fall presently, ‘ Thése 
words,’—not ‘Thése words,’ &. Do you see his 
meaning ?” 

“Quite; and quite perceive the soundness of the 
advice. In starting a hymn without instrumental 
music I have often noticed the singer’s voice, and 
the voices of the choir with him, sink lower and 
lower, and grow flatter and flatter, till what was in 
the first verse a low note becomes in the last some- 
thing between a gasp and a growl.” 

“Of course much of what had been pointed out 
to me in the lessons on reading came in usefully 
here, and had but to be applied in the several cases 
that presented themselves before us. I read on, 
however, unmolested for a page or two, when I was 
rather agreeably surprised by my censor exclaiming, 
‘ But this is dramatic, highly dramatic!’ To balance, 
however, his praise of the composition, he assured 
me that I could not in any way do it justice by my 
present delivery. ‘This sermon masters you as yet,’ 
he said. Hspecially he warned against what he 
called the common fault of letting the voice drop at 
the end of a sentence into indistinctness. Nothing, 
he remarked, can be more annoying to the hearers, 
if you have succeeded in gaining their interest, than 
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to be continually losing words of consequence to the 
sense; and it was also an unfair and a vexatious 
strain upon their attention to have to be labouring 
to catch the mere words uttered. There ought to be 
distinctness and clearness both in voice and matter; 
otherwise many would give up the effort to hear a 
sermon whose commencement had really interested 
them.” 

“T see. It is not wise management to overtax the 
minds, any more than to overtax the pockets, of the 
people.” 

“Tneed hardly go into details concerning the 
sermon; the requirements of each case would vary 
so much. JI remember, however, that in one that I 
read he brought home to me the accent caution 
again. I can show you what I mean from this 
tract that I was glancing at before you came in, 
It describes the sudden burst of Christ’s Advent 
upon the different classes of people, busy at their 
different employments. ‘ The labourer; he has gone 
Sorth to the fields, &e. Now I read it as it might be 
thus: ‘The labourér. He has gone,’ &. He said, 
‘But you have only just introduced the labourer, 
and are going to tell us something about him; and 
yet you let your voice fall at the last syllable of the 
word, as though you had quite done with him. The 
tone of your voice, as you end the word, must bring 
us into suspense and expectation, ‘The labourér : 
—he has gone to the field? &. So also, ‘ The 
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farmér ;—he has sown his seed,’ &c. But these were 
_ all points that no book could indicate with the feeble 
instruments of grave and acute accents. A tyro 
might entirely confuse written directions, whereas 
an hour or two of illustration by the voice of one 
who understood and cou!d impart the oie would 
at once render all clear.” 

“You do right to distinguish between the two. 
The gift of knowledge and the gift of imparting 
Imowledge are by no means always twins.” 

“Instances, again, of the value of a pause I can 
illustrate from this tract. Z.g., most would say, 
‘Another and a lovely picture,’ in this transition- 
part; but he would read it, ‘ Another,—and a lovely 
—pyicture, making, as you see, a sort of suspension 
and continuation of the voice, if one may say so,— 
and dwelling lovingly on the syllable ‘love.’ Again, 
he would warn against reading thus: ‘These look 
up from their patient labour in His cause, and 
behold He comes!’ It would be, ‘These look up, 
&c,,—and,—behdld — He comes!’ as men would 
naturally speak and look at the advent of a vision so 
ravishing, so glorious, and so dear. 

‘Indeed, one cause of his complaint against my 
reading and delivery was the unemotional tone of it, 
its coldness, so to speak. ‘There are no tears in 
your voice,’ he said, ‘and no joy? 

‘One sermon that I read to him had, I remember, 


for.its subject, ‘The midnight cry.’ One sentence 
I 
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ran in something of the following manner:—‘ At last, 
perhaps after many of what seemed false alarms, it 
is, yes, it is the cry! Hark! how it peals through 
the silence of the midnight: Behold, the Bridegroom 
cometh! go ye out to meet Him!’ Now, being 
desirous to render this thrillingly, and, indeed, 


feeling the excitement myself, I raised my voice 


vehemently at ‘Hark!’ &c. ‘That is wrong, my 
preceptor interrupted. ‘You do not shout out such 
a word as “Hark!” you would say it in a distinct 
whisper.’ Then he rendered the herald’s words, as 
a herald would speak them, in a sort of trumpet-tone 
on one note, every word distinctly given. Especially 
I remember the sixteenth of a comma between each 
word in ‘ go-ye-out,’ and the clean finish of the word 
before ‘ Him,’ thus: ‘to meet, Him,’ not ‘ goyeoutto- 
meetHim.’ Subdued tones of awe, not frantic vehe- 
mence, he showed to be the natural tone for the 
words of a supposed eye-witness at the approach, 
upon the unprepared, of the procession.” 

“What would he mean exactly by ‘tears in the 
voice’ ?” ; 

“Well, take, for instance, the wonderful change 
in our Saviour’s tone and words in His last speaking 
at Jerusalem. Torrent after torrent of fearless in- 
vective subsiding into that pathetic outburst, ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even 


‘At hae 


pr 
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as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings,— 
and ye would not! ’—thunder breaking into rain.” 
“JT should not, I own, like to think, in hearing 
such a passage, that the reader had been practising 
to get ‘tears into his voice. 
“ Assuredly not;. but the professor’s point would 


999 


be: Get a man to lay aside self-consciousness, and 
to read naturally, and to accustom himself to use 
the compass of his voice instead of reading in a 
monotone; and then the tears would naturally un- 
derlie the voice, where such emotion was compelled 
by the theme.” 

“What would the compass of the voice stand for, 
in reading ?” 

“Why, most readers and speakers are content to 
use only one tone in speaking. But in a good voice, 
at any rate, there will be capabilities, often unused, 
of tenor and bass tones. Recall Bishop Wilberforce’s 
delivery. How that rich voice would go down, in 
some solemn passage, deep and low, but distinctly 
audible, and weighting each word with the grandeur 
of his. intonation! From this he would rise to his 
usual dominant tone, or, if need were, to a higher 
scale. Listen to a man speaking eagerly, concern- 
ing some matter in which he is interested, not to an_ 
audience, but to a friend or a disputant; you will 
find him alternating from low to high; or, in solemn 
narration, sinking his voice. And, as singers know, 
the compass of the voice may be extended by practice. 
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But with readers in public, how often rapture, ex- 
postulation, grief, astonishment, awe, receive no help 
from flexibility of the voice to impress these feelings 
on the hearers! But there would be few sleepers if 
these things were heeded in reading and speaking. 
Freshness and natural delivery would take the place 
of our artificial humdrum. The present effect is 
somewhat that of, say, Handel’s choruses played 
with one finger and one stop on an organ. But the 
voice’s organ is capable of a thrilling effect, with the 
hand of a master on the keys, and with his knowledge 
of the capacity of the instrument, and of the capa-' 
bilities of the stops.” 

“Did the subject of emphasis come into your 
lessons 2” 

“I do not know that it did as a separate subject ; ~ 
but of course it was implicitly, if not explicitly, inter- 
woven with it.” 

“TI have heard it contended * that emphasis is 
wrong in ordinary reading; that the key-words are 
not to be marked by any emphatic pronunciation, 
but are brought out by the words preceding and 
following them being more or less subordinated to 
them.” 

“T see; just as in wood-engraving the surface on 
either side of the design is lowered, and the lines 
left prominent and distinct. But I cannot see the 
difference between pronouncing a word emphatically 


* “Speaker at Home,” Halcombe, p. 187, 
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and subordinating the words preceding and following 
it. The same thing seems to me described in different 
language.” 

“T confess this was just my own impression. In 
a die, for instance, you cut deeply the part to which 
you intend to give prominence,” 

“Emphasis, without hair-splitting as to words, 
must appear to be of very great consequence. How 
many instances will occur to every one of the con- 
fusion caused by a wrong placing of emphasis! Take 
the General Thanksgiving in the Prayer-book. How 
common the reading, ‘ with our lips, and in our lives,’ 
for the true rendering, ‘with our dips, and in our 
lives’ It is a sort of sing-song rhythmical read- 
ing that leads men wrong who do not think of the 
sense, just as children will dwell on the insignificant 
words in a line of poetry. As thus, ‘New évery 
mérning is the ldve, our wak’ning and uprising 
prove, —just sing-song. But there is another in- 
stance of wrong emphasis in the common render- 
ing of the General Thanksgiving. It is this: ‘the 
means of grace, and the hope of glory,’ instead of 
‘the means of grace, and the hope of glory, the 
apposition being not between ‘means’ in the one 
case and ‘hope’ in the other, but between ‘grace’ 
as a present gift and ‘glory’ as a future.” 

“‘T remember a curious instance of the effect of 
wrong emphasis. A young curate was reading 1 St. 
John iv. He gave it thus: ‘Every spirit that con- 
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fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
God. And every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is—’ just as right, 
his emphasis seemed to say,—rather a perversion of 
the writer’s intention.” 

“Yes; and the changes might be rung on any one 
sentence. ‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?’ 
quasi dicat, ‘Why not go elsewhere?’ Or, ‘Why 
stand ye here all the day idle ?’ g. d., ‘You might as 
well sit.’ Instead of, ‘Why stand ye here all the 
day idle ?’” 

- “Yes, a wrong emphasis may be very disastrous.” 

“And a right emphasis of inestimable value. How 
often will it clear up the meaning of a doubtful 
passage ; how often it will bring out the force of an 
argument, or of an illustration! For instance, in 
the commencement of the Lesson in the Burial 
Service, almost invariably the opening words will 
be read either with no emphasis at all, or with the 
stress laid a little upon ‘ Now,’ whereas ‘is? is here 


the emphatic word. The Apostle has been arguing _ | 


as to the consequences ‘if Christ be not risen;’ a 
terrible ‘if’ Then from his gloomy -hypothesis he 
is carried on to the triumphant certainty which pre- 
Iudes his peean of the resurrection of the body, ‘ Now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.’ ” 

“Professor Blunt, you will recollect; gives an 
instance which has perhaps now become trite, of the 
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value of a right emphasis. Still, perhaps, forty-nine 
out of fifty readers would neglect the point. He 
speaks of the most important and vital need of the 
reader being also a student, and therefore ‘ wnder- 
standing what he reads.’ Then the mere regulation 
of his voice will be an actual commentary, conveying 
to his hearers the true meaning, where it might 
otherwise escape them, and often giving novelty to 
lessons which they had listened to a hundred times 
before. For how does the argument of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, ¢.g., suffer in the hands of a reader who 
has not studied them! How intelligible, even when 
it is subtle, does it often become by the mere cadence 
and articulation “of a proficient! Nay, to take a 
simpler instance. Let a reader of the following 
passage of St. Luke himself enter into its force, 
and his emphasis will convey the effect of it to his 
audience too. Let him be unaware of its import 
(a case often witnessed), and how does he confound 
it in the recital! ‘But I tell you of a truth, many 
widows were in Israel in the days of Elias. But 
unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 
And many lepers were in Jsrael in the time of 
Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, 
saving Naaman the Syrian.’” 

| “J yremember the passage. And what Blunt says 
afterwards about no master of declamation enabling 
a man to dispense with ‘the simple consciousness 
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that he was preaching to save men’s souls’ is strik- 
ingly true. Also that, for prayer with unction in 
it, the reverential consciousness of the creature ad- 
dressing God is absolutely necessary. Still, I con- 
tend that faults there may be, consistent with all 
this earnestness, which experienced diction might 
remove: ¢g.,a man might, from a humble feeling, 
speak in an abject, whining tone. And I believe 
that God loves that even His penitents should be 
manly. I cannot understand why a public speaker 
is not to obtain from experienced men a few useful 
rules for public speaking; all the more because his 
theme is of the highest moment.” 

“Yes, you are right; and not all readers of prayer 
distinguish between private or individual, and public 
or general, confession, I have heard some men read- 
ing in a tone as of a schoolboy having just had his 
ears boxed, and continuing his task with the grief 
of the infliction still on his mind.” 

“Then Blunt speaks of the ‘cadence and articula- 
tion’ of the reader, as of much value in bringing out 
sense. Are these to be undervalued in other respects ? 
Gladstone, in speaking of preaching, brings forward 
the case of several speakers with singularly unplea- 
sant voices, in order to say that nevertheless he would 
not have had the tone altered; meaning, I suppose, 
that, from association, he had become attached to the 
very tone and manner of the speaker, Still, surely 
at first a prejudice would have to be overcome, and 
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a distaste to cacophony, before a fault could have 
become dear by reason of its association with a 
person.” 

“TI think so too. Surely Chalmers’s amazing 
power as a preacher was not because of, but in spite 
of, what has been described as his unmelodious 
voice, his rude and awkward gestures, his broadly 
provincial pronunciation. Who would deny that the 
possession of further gifts would have made the 
man yet mightier, although one can well under- 
stand that those who had become accustomed to the 
orator as he was would not then have welcomed 
any change?” 

“You speak of manner and gesture; did you 
receive any suggestions as to these ?” 

“Some hints. For instance, that if any gesture 
be used, it should be appropriate gesture. The 
closed hand, for instance, brought down, not start- 
lingly (except on rare occasions), for an affirmation. 
The extended open hand for a question. Some such 
simple (but generally violated) rules as these. But 
I did not study gesture. Indeed, of all things, one 
may say, this must not be ‘studied. A few rules 
against what is palpably wrong must be observed; 
but the rules forgotten in the habit acquired. For 
the young, however, some useful directions would 
often remove the awkwardness of arms and legs; 
and more ease of manner might be given. Bad 
_ tricks, too, may be mended. There is a grace in 
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posture,* also an ungainliness. I have seen a 
preacher begin by hanging both arms over the front 
of the pulpit; another holding it tight with both 
hands, as though a shop-counter, or the pummel of 
a runaway horse. I cannot but think that gain 
would follow on the correction of these peculiarities. 
Then there is the ‘pump-handle’ style of action, so 
often seen on the platform, when the speaker warms 
to his work :— 


‘And up and down his awkward arm doth sway ; 
And spout, and spout, and spout, and spout away ;’ 


—even if not ‘in one weak, washy, everlasting flood,’ 
yet still with much marring of the thrill and gravity 
of his speaking. A speaker or reader should pre- 
serve his dignity; without thinking of it, however. 
Deliberation and self-possession of manner would 
here come in. He should be collected. Catching 
up the MS. in a sort of flurry at the last moment, 
and going in a kind of shuffling run to the lectern 
or the pulpit, will the reverse of prepossess the 
audience. They become nervous if he be nervous 
or awkward; and they are, on the other hand, con- 
scious of a secure and confident feeling if they bom 
ceive modest confidence in the speaker.” 

“T am sure one feels that, even at a wedding 
breakfast. Some speakers put one in a cold per- 


* Thus, Bishop Cleveland Coxe speaks of “ the ie tones of 
Wilberforce, and the magnificence of his every word and gesture.” 
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spiration ; with others you feel reassured before they 
begin to speak. As for gesture, one must confess 
that some gesture is natural, especially in impas- 
sioned appeal and the like.” 

“There will be, however, inappropriate gesture and 
appropriate gesture, and to attain this latter guid- 
ance is of value, at least in some cases. You should 
not, ¢.g., Shake your fist (even out of nervousness) 
in a man’s face when you are offering a petition.” 

“Do you recall what Addison says on the subject 
of appropriate gesture? I can lay my hand on the 
passage. He says, of the extreme modesty of the 
English nation, that ‘our preachers stand stock-still 
in the pulpit, and will not so much as move a finger 
to set off the best sermon in the world. We meet 
with the same speaking statues at the Bar, and in 
all public places of debate. Our words flow from 
us in a smooth continued stream, without those 
strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majesty of the hand which are so much celebrated 
in the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of 
life and death in cold blood, and keep our temper in 
a discourse which turns upon everything that is dear 
to us. Though our zeal breaks out in the finest 
tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about 
us. The truth of it is, there is often nothing more 
ridiculous than the gestures of an English speaker ; 
you see some of them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever they can thrust them, and 
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others looking with great attention on a piece of 
paper that has nothing written on it. You may see 
many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in his 
hands, moulding it into several different cocks, ex- 
amining sometimes the lining of it, and sometimes 
the bottom, during the whole course of his harangue. 
A deaf man would think he was cheapening a beaver, 
when, perhaps, he is talking of the fate of the British 
nation. I remember when I was a young man, and 
used to frequent Westminster Hall, there was a 
counsellor who never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand, which he used to twist 
about a thumb or a finger all the while he was 
speaking ; the wags of those days used to call it the 
thread of his discourse, for he was not able to utter ’ 
a word without it. One of his clients, who was more 
merry than wise, stole it from him one day in the 
midst of his pleading, but he had better have left it 
alone, for he lost his cause by his jest.’ 

“So far Addison, with much more to the same 
purport. 

“To go back, however, to what we were saying 
before, it would be needful to caution some learners 
against overdoing what in themselves are, no doubt, 
excellences. Even in the matter of distinctness and 
finish of words you may find this, Thus, I know of 
a person who always calls a psalm a ‘ persaliim,’ and 
a hymn a ‘hymin.’ Charlotte Bronté, in ‘ Shirley,’ 
caricatures the Irish pronunciation ‘ helem,’ and 
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‘calum,’ and ‘palum,’ for ‘ helm,’ ‘calm,’ ‘palm.’ And 
who does not recall the pretty peculiarity of their 
exaggeration of the ‘h’ in such words as ‘when’ 
and ‘ while ;’ also the excess of their ‘r’?” 

“Yes; no doubt a caution is required here, and 
extremes are always more easily hit than the mean. 
Such exaggerations remind one of poor Haydon’s 
sad mistakes. In his Life, by Tom Taylor, we read 
that, in his anxiety to idealise the arch of the instep 
in man as contrasted with the flat foot of the ape, 
_he at last made his heroes’ feet deformed; and in 
the effort to recede as far as possible from the ‘ fore- 
head villainous low,’ his heroes’ heads suggested 
water on the brain. 

“ However, mind you, even exaggerations may. 
lead the observant mind to detect the truth after 
which the caricature was striving.” 

“T partly see your meaning; but how would you 
apply what you have just said to our subject of 
elocution ?” 

“Thus: there ought to be a difference in pronun- 
ciation between such words as ‘when’ and ‘wen;’ 
‘where’? and ‘were;’ and the ‘r’ should not be 
altogether ‘ignoahed’ in English, as it very generally 
is. Then in ‘holy,’ and ‘wholly,’ the latter should 
have the force of the double ‘1;’ in a sort of reluc- 
tance of the tongue to leave the two ‘I's’ These 
things, however, should be felt, as it were, by the 
hearer, but not attract notice.” 
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“Tn fact, you would have such relishes of speech 
to be even as Sydney Smith’s onions in a salad :— 


‘Let onion-atoms lurk within the bow], 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole.’ 


Well, I quite agree with all you say ; but who is to 
arbitrate between the ‘nicely balanced lesg or more,’ 
_ in such refinements of pronunciation ? ” 

“Here there comes in the need of an expert; of 
an experienced reader and speaker.” 

“ Books, then, or written directions, would not, in 
your opinion, take the place of oral teaching ?” 

“ Most certainly not. You may see, in a book, a 
fault condemned, and agree with the reason of the 
condemnation, and all the while fail to notice that 
the very fault is your own. But a teacher will 
plainly tell you of the fact. Then there are very 
many notes and tones in the gamut of the voice 
which only vocal illustration can exibit, Natural to 
the matter to be read, but, somehow, not natural yet 
to most readers ; if you understand my meaning.” 

“Tn fact, just as Maclaren, at Oxford, can develop 
a weak muscle, or widen a narrow chest, you consider 
that the flexibility and compass of the voice of a 
speaker can be taken in hand by an expert ?” 

“Very much in the samo way. But now are 
you tired of the subject, or shall I just glance at 
some instruction I had in the subject of secular 
reading ?” 
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“Do, by all means. But how does this class of read- 
ing fit in with our subject of Clerical Elocution ?” 

“Very aptly. In the first place, every man should 
be able to read aloud to his family and his friends. 
In the next place, what a charming recreation, as 
well as how edifying a lesson, may be provided by a 
clergyman who possesses the power of reading to his 
people from the best authors ; poets, novelists, orators, 
&e.! Will not his school-room be crowded in the 
winter evenings, when the mechanic cannot get into 
the fields, or the agricultural labourer to his garden ?— 
if only he possess, or have acquired, the power of 
reading well; rendering strikingly and impressively 
the pieces he selects. Consider the treat appreciated 
by thousands in the reading of a Charles Dickens 
or of a Bellew. Of course you will not condescend 
to the obvious retort, that few could ever expect to 
reach their excellence. But, in a degree, enjoyment 
of the kind may be provided; and where you cannot 
have the diamond, there is beauty in the cairngorm.” 

“Yes, I quite agree. But the thing is seldom 
attempted.” 

«Tis true, ’tis pity: pity ’tis, “tis true.’ But it 
might be attempted. I, for one, in my poor way, 
have done so.” 

“ With success ?” 

“ At first with signal failure. I read, in a penny 
reading, at a large watering-place. I felt all the 
time that my effort was falling flat ; and its conclu- 
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sion was marked by an eloquent silence. But when 
the vicar of the parish read the piece of the evening, 
lasting an hour, to the crowded hall, you might dur- 
ing the reading have, so to speak, heard an eyelid 
drop; and at the end a breathless pause preceded 
the hurricane of approbation.” 

“You must have felt rather depressed.” 

“Idid; disheartened and discouraged. However, 
in a curacy of mine, in the suburbs of a town, 
just after my sudies with the professor, I was asked 
to give a lecture, or some entertainment, for the 
Institute, at the school-room, I somewhat daringly 
offered to give an evening of readings from Tennyson. 
I was told that, for the purpose of interesting the 
working and middle classes, it was an unfortunate 
choice. However, I kept my own opinion. I had 
faith enough in the poet, if only I might attain to at 
all an adequate rendering of his exquisite creations. 
And for this I determined to seek my Mentor.” 

“ But surely rules for one kind of reading in public 
would be adapted to all reading.” 

“Many of them would. But there would be some 
special characteristics of secular reading which would 
not be SEE Con to reading the Bible or preaching 
@ sermon.” 

“In what way ?” 

“For one thing, anything like acting, external 
illustration, or reading for effect, in the common 
using of the word, must be carefully avoided in the 
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latter style. These need not be altogether excluded 
in the former. For instance, I heard Bellew read 
Byron’s ‘Night before Waterloo. A very thrilling 
effect was produced by distant dance-music during 
the first part of the reading :— 
‘There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell : 

—But hush! Hark! A deep sound strikes like a rising knell !’ 
And here a ‘boom’ as of distant artillery came tell- 
ingly upon the hearts of the rapt audience. This 
was admissible in secular reading, and, indeed, might 
be said to take the place, to the hearer’s ear, of 
illustrations to the reader’s eye. There would be 
listeners too fastidious to be pleased with such illus- 
trative effects; but on the generality, the of oAnoi, 
at least, the effect was thrilling. But this kind of 
thing would be quite out of place in sacred story. 
Fancy, for instance, a sudden darkness simulated 
in reading the account of the Crucifixion! Men’s 
minds would revolt from anything like stage effect 
in such a theme. But such effects are at least 
admissible in secular elocution. And, moreover, 
whereas acting is even repulsive in the pulpit or 
the desk, it may be very telling in, for instance, 


reading Shakespeare.” 
K 
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“T do not quite see what your meaning is.” 

“Take the following instance of it. I have heard 
of a preacher of the over-familiar class, in the so- 
styled Evangelical school, apostrophising his congre- 
gation in the following mannner:—‘ And what did 
Hagar do, my dear brethren? She wept. Hagar 
wept.’ Here he shrouded his face with a voluminous 
pocket-handkerchief for a second or two, presently 
emerging from it, bright and smiling, to go on with 
his discourse. Some of the spinsters in the assembly. 
would, I dare say, be affected by the demeanour of 
the ‘dear man.’ For ka the effect would have 
been irresistibly comic.” 

“So I should think. But now for a secular 
instance.” 

‘The instance of which I am thinking is one that 
I cannot render; it is quite beyond me. The pro- 
fessor read to me Mark Antony’s speech in ‘ Julius 
Cesar.’ He rendered the speech very finely ; but 
what most struck me was the way in which he, as it 
‘were, peopled the room with the citizens. He set 
them before you, nodding, whispering to each other ; 
turning to comment on Antony’s red eyes; then 
hushing down to listen to his speech resumed. Just 
open the book; I will not attempt to render it 
myself, Note how much might be naturally made 
of this passage :— 


‘Bear with me; 
My heart i is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it comes back to me.’ 
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Here Antony pauses to judge of the effect already 
produced, as well as to produce effect. Then comes 
the by-talk of the listeners:— — 


‘1 Cit. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
2 Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cesar has had great wrong. 
3 Cit. ; Has he, masters ? 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. 
4 Cit. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take the crown, 
Therefore ‘tis certain he was not ambitious. 


1 Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it, 

2 Cit. Poor soul! His eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3 Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 

4 Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to speak.’ 


. And note, again, how utterly flat and heavy ordinary 
monotonous reading would make this. But with eye, 
tone, hand, this interpreter first. individualised each, 
and then, as it were, representatively of all, set himself 
_ to listen to himself, as Mark Antony resuming. You 
will see what I mean by even this lame description. 

“ Then, again, he read the famous, ‘ All the world’s 
a stage,’ in apt tones for each character; notably in 
the description how the 


‘Big manly voice 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound.’” 


‘Rather hazardous to attempt, I should say. 
Unless really well done the effect would be absurd 


and painful.” 
“Precisely. Hence a tyro would feel his way, 
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and should obtain a competent opinion as to what he 
might essay before he ventured to try his pinions in 
public. Still, this is no more than every speaker on 
the stage has to do. The sublime and ridiculous 
are border-counties.” 

“Did you attempt anything of the kind?” 

“ Well, I did, in a small way. For instance, in 
the ‘ Death of the Old Year’ there was the accom- 
paniment of a ‘toll’ throughout the reading, and at 
its close a burst of New Year bells. Then you will 
recall what effect might be given to the lines— 

‘ And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying,’ 
as you would hush a voice beside a death-bed. Then 
I was to turn from the audience and address the 
dying year :— 
‘Old Year, you must not die ; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old Year, you shall not die!’ 

“Then, again resuming the address to the 
audience, it was appropriate to speak of him, not 
to him :— 

‘He lieth still, he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day,’ &c. 

“ But the pidce de résistance of the evening was 
‘Enoch Arden,’ given with gaps connected by ex- 
planation. Hven so the reading took an hour. 
The attention was very closely, and I could see - 
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unweariedly, sustained. And I attribute this result 
to the instruction I received as to the reading it.” 

“‘ Give me a specimen or two.” 

“ They will, of course, not do my teacher justice. 
Still, as he cheerfully said, ‘If you cannot snow 
white, you must be contented to snow grey!’ Con- 
tented I am not; but acquiesce in destiny. This 
passage then becomes dramatic and touching, or not, 
to hearers, according as it is read :— 


* At last he said, 
Lifting his honest forehead, “ Listen, Annie, 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood.” 
— Tired, Annie?” for she did not speak a word. 
“Tired?” but her face had fall’n upon her hands ; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, F 
“The ship was lost,” he said ; “ the ship was lost ! 
No more of that ! Why should you kill yourself, | 
And make them orphans quite?”” And Annie said, 
“T thought not of it ; but—I know not why— 
Their voices make me feel so solitary.” ’— 


“Here there is room for dramatic reading. First, 
the would-be cheerful remark. Then the turning to 
her, with the look and tone of solicitude: ‘Tired, 
Annie?’ a tone growing more tenderly solicitous in 
the repetition, ‘Tired?’ Then the yearning sym- 
pathy that speaks almost brusquely, ‘a kind of anger ‘ 
in its tones. Then her low tone of weary depression, 
—and the break-down of her voice at the word ‘so- 
li-tary” Thus you may, in reading, mpo oupdrev 
moviv,— surely greatly adding to the impression 
- made upon the hearers. 
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“Then again a world of pathos—the pathos of 
his long years of blighted hope—should appear in 
Philip’s answer to Annie :— 


«Can one love twice? Can you be ever loved 
As Enoch was? What is it that you ask?” 
—‘ I am content,” he answered, “to be loved 
A little after Enoch.” ’ 


“Then the life-long sorrow in his reply to her 
appeal for more time :— 


‘OQ wait a little!” Philip sadly said— ; 
“ Annie,—as I have waited all my life, 
LT well may wait a little.” ’ 


“Then take this most pathetic passage, and let 
me try to render it as I was taught to do :— 


‘Then Enoch rolling his grey eyes upon her, 
“Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?” 
Know him?” she said ; “I knew him far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street ; 
Held his head high, and cared for no man, he ! ” 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer’d her : 

“ His head is low, and no man cares for him, 
I think I have not three days more to live ; 
Tam the man.” At which the women gave 
A half-incredulous, half-hysterical ery. 

“You Arden, you! nay,—sure he was a foot 
Higher than you be.” Enoch said again, 
‘My God has bowed me down to what I am; 
My grief and solitude have broken mene 


‘This read in one hand-gallop, with no delibera- 
tion, with no pauses, with no variety of emotion in 
the woman’s voice, with no undertone of deep and 
keen, but now habitual and. resigned, suffering in 
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the low cadence of his, the broken-hearted man’s, 
_ speaking ;— oh, what ruin to it all this would 
be!” 

“Ay, and commonly is. To treat a poet 80 is 
really wilful murder.” 

“No, manslaughter only; for it is not done 
in hate, but all in culpable ignorance and care- 
lessness.” 

“Now I remember to have been present some- 
times at a weekly Shakespeare reading, in which each 
member had a part assigned. You may imagine 
how many faults committed, and excellences missed, 
even one (like myself) not an expert would detect, 
and writhe under. Wolsey’s grand speech, for in- 
stance, was given in a tone as of one half asleep; 
and the reader was applauded. Yet no one could 
criticise, even were he competent; and probably 
with no conceit, only through want of knowledge, 
each thought himself or herself a very good reader. 
I always felt that the evident want was, that some 
qualified critic and teacher should periodically be 
present, and pull the reading to pieces, and show 
the right way of giving each part. Or he might 
have had classes, and prepared them for the reading. 
The union of several would probably meet one of the 
difficulties—I mean that of the expense.” 

“Yes, a class would no doubt in great measure 
remove that obstacle; still, there would be cic 
in such an arrangement.” 
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“Now tell me one thing. Would not the draw- 
back to the cultivation of clerical elocution be that 
it would bring about a sort of self-consciousness, and 
a tendency rather to be thinking of the manner than 
of the matter of the reading ?” 

“The same objection occurred to my own mind, 
and I put the question to my tutor. He told me 
that such an alarm was a false alarm. He spoke 
from his own experience. Certain rules once under- 
stood and assimilated, so to speak, by careful study 
and practice became, as it were, a sort of instinct in 
reading. Good reading, with the detection of the 
proper mode of presenting the meaning of the writer, 
became, in time, as it were, an instinct to the reader. 
Not that this would justify reading at sight. The 
author's intention must first by study be sought out, 
and then the reader, intelligent of the meaning, 
would render, and, as it were, interpret, it naturally 
to his audience. For the reader should often be the 
interpreter. This is specially the case in reading to 
‘audience fit, though few,’ the beautiful, but not at 
first sight obvious, creations of a Browning. 

“But in mere ordinary reading less study would 
be required, or rather, as in the caso of reading the 
Bible, the study would have been already given long 
before, and would have spread over years. Thus, 
the matter being fully beforehand comprehended by 
the mind, the manner of reading would be, as it 
were, an instinct.” 
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“Much in the same way, I suppose, as in other 
arts?” 
“‘Much in the same way as in other arts. For 
instance, in drawing, a master of perspective does 
not see lines in every landscape he limns. Nor 
does the sculptor see the muscles obtrusively in the 
model of grace and beauty before him. Nor is the 
poet always thinking of grammar, accent, and rules 
of rhythm. By an instinct he will avoid an unme- 
lodious jar. Nor is the musician, in his flow of 
composition, hampered with thoughts of the law of 
music, which have become, so to speak, part of his 
mind. In every art it is the same. The skilful 
fencer is so trained that he could not use his weapon 
otherwise than correctly. But I once met with some 
capital remarks * on this subject, of which I made a 
note, for use on occasions like the present. The 
writer first remarks, concerning ordinary reading, 
upon ‘the necessity, not only of entering fully into 
the meaning of an author, but also into the feeling 
which underlies the formal expression of his senti- 
ments. ‘This will, of course, depend so much on the 
good taste of the reader, and his appreciation of his 
author, that very little can be said upon the subject. 
There should be simplicity in narrative, vivacity in 
dialogue, earnestness in argument, and feeling in 
rendering the language of passion or emotion; all 
must be rendered in a manner as closely analogous 


* © Speaker at Home,” Halcombe. 
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as possible to that of speaking, yet without affecta- 


tion or exaggeration.’ ” 
‘Ah, but that is all very well. It reminds me, > 
however, of a conjurer whose wont it was at the end 
of his perplexing tricks, to say always, ‘That’s how 
it's done!’ leaving you as wise as you were before.” 
“Tn this very capital book from which I quote, 
directions have already been given in former chapters, 
But you know my opinion, that though useful hints 
may be obtained from written instruction, yet that 
these are utterly inadequate. Oral teaching is neces- 
sary before even written instructions can be profit- 
ably understood and appreciated. What singer would 
learn by book without a master ? However, let me 
come to my quotation concerning consciousness in 
reading, and the fancied danger of regarding rules 
instead of the subject-matter. Mr. Halcombe says :— 
“Tn reading for the benefit of others all thoughts 
of rules must be put on one side. Habit formed by 
previous study must have become a second nature, 
and all must, in this sense of the word, be “ natural ;” 
above all, there must never be the desire to display 
an acquired power, but simply to set forth the mean- 
ing of an author. Just as in ordinary life forgetful- 
ness of self is the highest ornament of good manners, 
and as it is so often the distinguishing mark between 
the mere man of birth and fashion and a gentleman, 
properly so called,—so will that reader alone attain 
to the highest perfection who, forgetting himself, 
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keeps the one object in view of pleasing or instruct- 
_ing his hearers.’ 
“¢ And he observes further, very acutely, that 
“¢Nature does not consist in the observance of 
rules, but rules may be deduced from the examination 
of nature. The perfection, therefore, of art is in no 
wise incompatible with the strictest adherence to 
nature.’ ” 2 
“IT quite see this. Just as in the carriage of a 
true gentleman, so with a good reader, there would 
be ease and absence of effort or elaboration. 
‘ They live by law, not like the fool, 
But like the bard, who freely sings 


In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 
And finds in them, not bonds, but wings.’ 


But one can understand that, in this art, as in 
others, 
‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing.’ ” 

“Yes; and Halcombe notices this danger, and 
points out that a most offensive impression is pro- 
duced by a speaker ‘attempting to give force to an 
address without knowing how, when, or where that 
force is to be applied; thus words, instead of being pro- 
nounced with the customary accent, are “mouthed,” 
and two or three syllables accented instead of one ; 
€.g.. inspiration would be pronounced inspiration ; 
confusion, confiston ; misfortune, mtsfdrtine ; the 
same is done with members of sentences, scarcely. 
any words are really subordinated, and the ear is 
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dinned with one perpetual round of emphasized and 
wrongly accented words. _ 

“Before I leave Halcombe’s book, which is’ full 
of useful and well-thought-out suggestions and in- 
teresting quotations, I must read an extract from 
his preface. It deals well with the feeling with 
which the clergy have to contend, and of which 
we have spoken more than once, viz., that there 
is something altogether jarring in the idea of a. 
man in holy orders studying reading and elocution 
generally as an art. For people groan under the 
infliction of, as a rule, bad reading, and yet they 
would be shocked to hear that their minister 
had put himself to school in this particular. One 
quite understands the feeling; and, no doubt, a pro- 
fessor of elocution ought to be attached to all good © 
schools, and then right reading and delivery would 
become, as it should become, part of the boy’s pre- 
paration for the duties and responsibilities of the 
man. But, since this is not done, is a clergyman 
made aware of his weak points to be debarred from 
remedying them so far as he yet can? 

“This is what Halcombe says about the matter :— 

“Unfortunately, numerous opinions on this sub- 
ject have been blindly acquiesced in until they have. 
gained a sort of prescriptive authority ; and even 
now men of the most parnost and practical turn of 
mind are again and ‘again found to endorse the 
absurd paradox that, though the best years of life 


ta. 
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_may advantageously be spent in storing the mind 
with the treasures of knowledge, yet a few weeks’ 
study of the only means of applying this knowledge 
should be absolutely forbidden—lest, forsooth! it 
Should result in “foppery,” in “affectation,” or in 
“theatrical display.” Without attempting to argue 
against an objection so shadowy, we can only say 
that, so far from having any foundation in truth or 
reason, it seems to be a gratuitous insult to the 
clergy, an insult to their office, and an insult to 
common sense. An insult to the clergy, because 
surely that charity which believeth all things may 
well believe that any personal feelings would, as a 
rule, be entirely subordinated to the interests of 
the great work entrusted to them. An insult to 
their office, because when was it ever heard that 
men placed themselves in any responsible situation 
without long preparation for, at least, its more 
arduous duties?” And lastly, an insult to common 
sense, because it is utterly incompatible with our 
experience in analogous cases. Does the soldier, 
borne along in the full tide of battle, think of the 
evolutions or the exact step of the parade-ground ? 
Does the practised swimmer, battling with the waves 
to save a life, think of each once carefully studied 
movement? Why, then, should it be supposed that 
an earnest man, engaged in the crowning act of his 
week’s ministry, and oppressed with the sense that, 
in the mysterious ways of God’s providence, the 
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unalterable destiny of some of his hearers may 
be imperilled upon his single appeal ; why, I say, 

under such circumstances, should it be supposed — 
that an earnest man would be thinking of rules, ~ 
or of gratifying the littleness of mere personal 
vanity ?’ 

“We may well hope that such objections will 
soon cease to prevent reading and speaking becom- 
ing recognised subjects of study ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, the general standard of proficiency in 
them being raised far above its present level.” 

“T cannot say how great importance I attach to- 
your remark, that such teaching as is necessary for 
the public speaker and reader should commence in 
the time of youth. In later life there will be so 
much to unlearn, as well as nearly everything to 
learn. I have heard that, at Hythe, the instructors 
of musketry very much prefer to have to do witha 
man entirely new to the rifle. They can then, ad 
initio, put him in the right way.” 

“‘Some good remarks, of which I made a note at 
- the time, on the treatment of parenthesis appeared 
in the Literary Churchman, vol. xx. No. 6. They 
are as follows :— 

“*Here what you want is to indicate that you 
have left the main line of the original sentence, 
and that you mean to come back to it. Thig you, 
do by deserting the pitch of your ordinary reading 
voice. You go on your usual way right up to the 
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parenthesis. You pause just enough to excite atten- 
tion (not a bit more), you drop a little (very little), 
you keep as near to a monotone as the case will 
admit of, and then at the end of your parenthesis 
you go up again to the level your voice was at when 
the sentence was interrupted, and proceed as if 
nothing had happened. Some people have a very 
happy knack of doing this. They manage to pro- 
nounce the last vocable before the parenthesis so 
as to mark the note on which they leave off strongly 
on the listener's ear. It stays upon your ear’s 
memory all through the parenthesis. And it is 
with a feeling of positive pleasure that you hear 
the reader resume the note (or pitch) which hag 
still been vibrating upon your organs as soon as 
he gets back again into the main line of his 
sentence.’ 

“ Another good remark, in the same article, deals 
with interrogative sentences. These, the writer 
says— 

“¢ Are of two kinds, Direct questions, as “Is it 
hé?” Questions beginning with a relative, as “ Whé 
could it have been?” In straightforward questions 
the voice rises, leaving off at a higher pitch than 
it began. In relative questions it is the reverse. 
Hence in a relative question you will generally find 
it-convenient to begin just a little above your usual 
pitch, so as not to have to go much below it for the 
close.’ 
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“YT bring forward these extracts simply further — 
to prove our point, viz.: That good reading is not 
to be ordinarily attained without careful thought 
and study, set agoing and aided by the experienced 
direction of two proficients in the art. For art it 
is; and we may say of it, that the perfection of 
the art of reading is not only ‘celare artem, but 
‘ obliviscere artem. Of course I might go on calling 
up authorities, but many witnesses are needless when — 
a few suffice.” 

“ven so with Edward III. and the governor of 
Calais. Thirty reasons gave he for not having fired 
a salute to welcome the monarch. The first being 
‘that he had no powder,’ Edward forewent the perusal 
of the rest.” ; 

“There were some very good articles in the 
Guardian on the subject a year or two ago. Such 
a book as ‘Innes’s Speaker’ has many useful hints 
and exercises. Halcombe’s ‘Speaker at Home’ * 
is most capital, and ‘ Papers on Preaching’ * by a 
Wykehamist are very admirable and good. Still, 
such books are chiefly useful to keep the top spin- 
ning. You want, believe me, a living hand to first 
throw it down.” 

“This seems a very strong conviction of your 
mind,” , 

“Tt is. If there be any art (and I believe there 
is none) which can be learned from books merely, 

* Both, Bell & Daldy, 
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the art of reading is assuredly out of such a category. 
A book cannot correct your misapprehension of its 
meaning, or your misrendering of its directions, A 
book cannot lay finger on your special faults or 
shortcomings, on your strength or weakness: a book 
has not flexibility of voice or manner. Whereas 
ten lessons from a real man will make written teach- 
ing to be instinct with life and meaning; nay, each 
new theme to be a suggester and teacher of new 
excellences.” 

“Well, now, to end our long talk. Tell me what 
has been the result, in your own case, of the teach- 
ing to which you subjected yourself, in your mature 
age. Have you gathered from pour parlers (as from 
these you gathered your need of the instruction) 
that the need has been at all met? Was ‘the game 
worth the candle’ ?” 

“T think I may say, undoubtedly, yes. A good 
reader I cannot, I fear, thus late in life, hope to 
be, whatever might have been had I commenced in 
boyhood properly directed study in the art. As I 
remarked, my tutor said, on dismissing me, I must 
be content ‘to snow grey, if I cannot snow white,’ 
Still, I have heard bye-talk enough, and sometimes 
even direct approbation, to assure me that my courage 
. has been rewarded, and my pains not thrown away. 
Unsophisticated appreciation, rather than praise, has 


proved to me that I have at least partial command 
oe 
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of a talisman which the most are content to forego, 
the art of unlocking the meaning of an author, of 
expressing his intention, and of making his arrows 
hit their mark, 

“So far from any change being noticed in the 
direction of unreality, foppishness, or affectedness, the 
approbation expressed has been (and hence I valued 
it) because the sense and spirit of the writer has 
been brought out by the reader. 

“Thus frankly I tell you my own experience. A 
few simple rules, and some attention to careful-oral 
teaching, have made me, I believe, although merely 
a respectable reader, yet thereby even remarked upon 
as a good reader, simply because the most of readers 
are so utterly and intolerably bad.” 


And thus ended our talk with our courageous 7 
friend. We report it, because, as bond Jide experi- 
ence of a man who, bolder than the amateur-casual, 
has dared not merely to consult a professor of 
elocution, but to confess, though only into the ear 
of a friend, that he has done so—the story of it 
must be interesting to many a reader and speaker, 
clerical and lay. We have kept it in the form of a 
conversation to avoid the dryness of a mere disquisi- 
tion on the subject, also to give point and edge of 
interest, and to move it about to show the different 
facets, 
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And we feel that no apology is needed for what 
_ claims to be only a suggestive.“ essay” upon a sub- 
ject of such very great importance to those whose 


privilege it is to speak, and to those whose fate 
it is to hear. 


( 164 ) 


VI. 
TONE IN PREACHING. 


By THE Rev. J. P, SANDLANDS, Vicar or BRIGSTOCK, AND 
AUTHOR or ‘‘ READING AND SPEAKING.” 


ONLY.a few of our public speakers can be heard in. 
our largest buildings. Only one clergyman here ~ 
and one there can endure the fatigue of more than 
one or two services. Many suffer from clerical sore 
throat. All this should not be. When the voice is 
properly used, instead of causing fatigue it is nothing 
more than a healthy exercise. We may not ascribe 
the fatigue to malformation, A good voice is not 
a freak of Nature, for Nature is not frolicsome. Let 
us for a moment, in order to convince ourselves of 
this, see what Nature does for our other organs, The 
eye comes perfect out of her hands, and go does the 
ear, This is the general rule, and the exceptions are 
very rare. The vocal organ is perfect as she gives 
it, but we have misused the gift. There is no fact 
more clear than this—that the causes of all voice- 
affections are misuse and want of proper training, 
Physiologists tell us that when there is pain some- 
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thing is wrong. To be sensible that we have any 
member argues that things are not right. To feel 
that we have a tooth, for-instance, is to have the 
toothache, an ear, the earache, and so on ad libitum. 
To feel pain in the vocal organ, therefore, means that 
it is improperly exercised. 

The proper method of breathing is one upon which 
great stress is imperatively laid. We assert that if the 
breathing be properly learnt and the mouth correctly 
opened, much has been done. The mischief done to 
the voice has arisen from improper breathing. The 
air should be directed from the depths of the body, 
and this is exactly what is not done. The air receives 
every species of direction but the right. It is easy 
to see how much mischief should arise here. Strain- 
ing and wrenching of the vocal organ have followed 
this misdirection of the breath. We have only to 
imagine the pain that would follow a prolonged 
attempt to walk with the feet turned completely 
inward to see what all this means for the throat. 

Perhaps, however, nothing has done so much mis- 
chief to the voice as the way we have allowed the 
consonants to be formed. It is thought, indeed, by 
some that it is the superabundance of consonants, ~ 
and the way they are produced in our language, 
that accounts for everything that is wrong. There 
‘is nothing clearer to my mind than the necessity of 
learning vocal production apart from all manipulation 
of tone. The true order is, produce first, manipulate 
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afterward. In other words, we must not only dis- — 
tinguish clearly between the production of tone and | 
articulation, but we must learn these things apart. 

The qualities of tone which the public speaker 
should seek to attain are — clearness, smoothness, 
volume, and intensity. These qualities are essential, 
and it is plain that attention to consonants could 
not produce them. It is obvious, then, that the true 
way to proceed is to set the voice in order for the 
right production of vowel-tone, and then to the con- 
sonants. The two things must be studied apart. 

The first thing to aim at in training the vocal 
organ is what Signor Garcia calls “the clear shock 
of the glottis.” This may be described as the right 
action of the vocal organ when all the parts are rightly 
adjusted. The conditions of it are:—(1) The lungs 
deeply inflated ; (2) the ventricles of the larynx full ; 
(3) the mouth well open. To obtain it, proceed in 
this way:—(1) Let the tongue lie easily at rest; 
(2) open the mouth conveniently well; (3) fix [set] 
nothing; (4) breathe slowly, deep, and long; (5) 7 
stand upright, but not stiff; (6) calmly and quietly 
attack the tone, uttering the syllable ak. Do 
not feel anything. The proper sensation is that 
of taking in, rather than giving out. But we must 
no more feel that we sing than feel that we, see. 
A little click should always initiate the tone. 
Look out for this, 

It will be necessary in performing this exercise to 


if 
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take special care that the parts are well adjusted. 
Too much attention cannot be given to breathing. 
If the exercises for it have been well practised, the 
student will be well fortified against going wrong. 
Jt is difficult to explain how it all comes about, but 
it is mainly owing to proper breathing that the parts 
of the voice are adjusted. Vocal tones are not pro- 
duced absolutely by the vocal bands; other parts 
operate. True vocal production depends on the proper 
adjustment of all the parts. When the breath is 
properly managed these parts are arranged and the 
opposing forces, so to speak, are set in array to meet 
the blast from beneath, when the explosion takes 
place. 

Too much cannot be made of the “clear shock of 
the glottis,” and this mode of acquiring it. Signor 
Garcia says :—“ This first lesson should be insisted on, 
as it is the basis of all teaching. I again recommend 
the shock of the glottis as the only means of 
attaining the sounds clearly and without bungling. 
After this the exercises of a good instruction-book 
might be practised. But—and this point must be 
" insisted upon—no sound must be practised for a long 
time but that emitted by the syllable az. I have 
had considerable experience in training voices, and 
I give this as the result of it The broad open vowel- 
sound required for the syllable ah is not only the 
best, but the only one that should be practised for 
a long time. The slow road to perfection is often 
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the surer, and hence I recommend the exclusive 
practice of this syllable for some weeks. The other 
vowels, e, i, 0, u, may be taken at a later stage, and 
should be pronounced after the Italian method. I 
know that I shall be at variance with many voice- 
trainers—that, however, I cannot help—when I say 
that sol-fa-ing must come at a much later stage. It 
should only be practised as an aid to articulation.” 
We may here anticipate an objection: We are 
speakers and readers, and not singers: why, then, 
undergo this sort of training? This is a plausible 
objection, but not a difficult one to overcome. We 
are supposing that we desire to do our work well. 
We have seen how necessary it is to have a good 
instrument if we will accomplish this, Our object 
is to provide this instrument. We have not two 
voices—one for speaking and another for singing. 
We have but one, and it serves all our purposes. If 
it be trained, and its powers developed, it is so for 
all these purposes. We cannot, however, have too 
much exercise, and, if we will, we may take the 
following as a speaking exercise :—Make out a long 
list of words containing very open vowel-sounds, as 
boy, toy, coy, voice, choice, thou, plow, now, fall, tall, 
small, daw, raw, saw, foul, howl, cowl, round, sound, 
mound, gnaw, paw, ball, call, wall, our, sour, tower. 
Give these out on a deep-speaking voice in two 
ways:—(1) Breathe after each word, whether you 
require breath or not; (2) take as many as you can 
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in one breath. It will be quite easy after a few 
days’ good practice to take them at least twice 
through in one breath. 

I do not wish to disguise the fact that these 
exercises mean drudgery. I hope, however, that 
they will not on that account be thrown on one 
side. I know that very few will be advised in these 
matters, and the reason is not far to seek. Speakers 
have not a double experience—they only know what 
they are without training. They have no conception, 
and cannot have any, of what they would be after 
training. But only let them consider what is in- 
volved init. It means the power to do one’s work 
without fatigue. As things are, public speakers and 
readers are equal to very little exertion. Theordinary 
Sunday’s work tires them so that they are fit for 
very little or nothing on the Monday. We know 
all that ‘“ Mondayish” means. And what, after all, 
is the Sunday’s work? It should be but little more 
than a healthy exercise. I say it without hesitation, 
and without fear of contradiction, that if our preachers 
would put their voices in order they would be able 
to do ten times as much work with much less fatigue. 
This is only one side of the question; we ought to 
consider the other—our audiences. They deserve some 
consideration. Surely it is not right for us—and it 
obtains in sadly too many instances—to inflict our- 
selves upon our congregations. For our comfort, then, 
and their profit, these things should receive attention. 
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It is true that there are men going about who 
profess to have secrets which serve as specifics. But 
there is nothing that can take the place of work. It 
is not right there should be. These secrets—and I~ 
know it from experience—are worthless, Our greatest 
requisite is power, or rather powers. There is but . 
one way of obtaining power, and that is by energis- 
ing after it. We need a dual kind of power—power 
in the instrument and the power of management. 
Voice-training is the only alternative. It is recog- 
nised as the basis of song; it must be recognised as 
the basis of speech also. : 

One more point, and we shall have done. By 
cultivation we obtain two octaves of singing notes, 
and often many more. The same thing is possible 
in speech. We often hear of the compass of voice in 
song, but never in speech. This is passing strange, 
considering the facts. Speakers, as a Tule, act, too, 
as if it were untrue; they make use only of a few 
notes. We have indicated here, therefore, one of the 
greatest charms of speech—variety of tone. 


Vil. 
MANNER IN PREACHING. 
By THE Rey. T. S. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


HE that occupies the pulpit should be an ambassador 
for Christ; do the work assigned him by Christ— 
the work of recovering alien men to a true allegiance 
to Christ. Our Lord has prescribed the subject of 
the message he is to declare to mankind. His theme 
should be the Gospel. Inspiration informs us that 
the early Christians, when scattered by persecution, 
“went everywhere preaching the Word,” preaching 
the kingdom of God, and the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus ; the doctrine of Christ. Now, to cultivate 
a proper self-abnegation and carry an appreciative 
sense of the responsibilities involved, as well as a 
sense of the presence of our Chief, will greatly aid 
in the poise that will render address agreeable and 
even captivating. Let the manner be plain and the 
words as varied and rich as the Gospel will allow, 
observing a chaste simplicity both as to theme and 


style. : 


Attitudes and manners, little as some may esteem 
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them, are very essential to ministerial success. It 
has been noted that some of the strongest and most 
learned men never had an address and manner that 
secured them attention while occupying the pulpit; 
others of moderate ability, but cultivated and attrac- 
tive manner, have had great success. 

Some vices of pulpit manner may be noted: I 
have seen a man begin by shrugging his shoulders ; 
another by clearing his throat, another standing on 
one foot, touching the floor with the toe of the other 
twisted round the standing member ; another leaning 
on the desk, bending forward, looking above the con- 
gregation, a-hem-ing, &c.; all of which are unplea- 
sant to an audience. But what shall we say of one 
who seems to think that as soon as he begins to 
speak he must begin to move and gesticulate, until 
he not only has more actions than ideas, but really 
more actions than words? The force, effect, and 
beauty of gesture are all lost. 

Many a preacher rises, takes an attitude, that any 
schoolboy might justly criticise, then addresses the 
audience in an assumed or unnatural tone, as though 
his voice came from the epigastric region, sounding 
it not through the mouth, but the nose, and reversing 
the order of nature by breathing through the mouth. 
Having gone through the introductory services, he 
comes to the discourse. Soon his voice is elevated, 
and sweeps like a hurricane as he endeavours to 
utter words of “three or more syllables.” He ig 
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unable to make himself understood, and as he closes 
his long sentences, made mostly of long words, his 

voice is dropped into a whisper, so indistinct that 
scarcely one-third of his audience can gather the 
“sense he means.” All the while his head is bob- 
bing, body squirming, hands beating the air or Bible, 
fingers pointing, fists clenched, and face grimacing, 
and he directing his address to the “ amen-corners,” 
or to the seats unoccupied. We can make no apology 
for such vices, any more than we can for exaggerated 
statements of doctrine, looseness of thought, or sloven- 
liness of style. All this is so much wrong done to 
the Gospel and its Divine Author. 

Every preacher should watch as to how he uses 
his hands in speaking. Some put them in their 
pockets, some hold them tightly clasped all the time, 
some lift them up and down, “sawing the air,” and 
some incessantly thrust them forward. Any gesture 
constantly repeated is wearisome, and loses force and 
expression, The hands can talk to those who are 
not dumb. We should learn this language. One 
writer says :—It is in their power of expression that 
the orator, the singer, the actor, find the inexhaustible 
source of their finest efforts. In prayer, in pain, in 
joy—when man commands or when he supplicates 
—his hands, uplifted, lowered, or hovering in space, 
seem to be sowing his thoughts in air, just as grain 
is scattered to the winds by the sower. In regard 
to the movements of the hands, we can classify them 
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according to a few general principles. Whatever 
tends to open, to spread out the hand, signifies clear- 
ness, breadth, truth, simplicity, facility. Whatever 
feeling causes the hand to clench itself, to close, to 
diminish its appearance, is connected with obscurity, 
limitation, doubt, complication, difficulty, 

- There are certain gestures which have become so 
identified with certain sentiments that their mere 
definition is equivalent to a verb. We say, “show 
one’s fist ” for “threaten ;” we say “ point one’s finger 
at a person” to designate malice. The gesture of 
“designation, of warning, of precision, indicated by 
- more or less tension of the index-finger, are too well 
known to dwell upon. We press the fingers flat 
upon the forehead to recall a memory; the open 
hand to concentrate thought. We rub or scratch 
the forehead in trying to think how to get out of 
a difficulty ; a man often scratches his ear when he 
feels embarrassed. To finger one’s chin, to caress it 
often in succession, expresses, in common belief, de- 
liberation, the search for means to fulfil a purpose. 

_ Finally, to rub one’s hands together—a sign of 
joy—has passed into common parlance ag an expres- 
sion of joy, self-congratulation. The same thing 
may be said of clapping the hands, which has 
always and among all people been accepted as the 
sign and the metaphor of enthusiasm. 
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Vit 
STUDYING FOR PREACHING. 


By tae Rey. J. WILLIAMS, M.A. 


How full of diverse duties is a minister's life! No 
profession in the world has so many-sided aspects as 
the Christian ministry. What a number of things a 
minister is called upon todo! What different positions 
he has to occupy! He has to be in the pulpit, in 
the school and the class, in the committee, in the - 
conference, in the house too, whether it be “the 
house of mourning” or ‘the house of feasting ;” 
although, by the way, we are more surely asked to 
the former than to the latter; and we think our 
presence would be useful in the latter, no less than 
in the former! Now, however, we have not to accom- 
pany him into all, or even any, of these more or less 
public positions. We have to be with him in the 
loneliness and quiet of his study; there where he 
seeks to prepare himself for the discharge of his 
public duties. Our work at present is not to look 
at the tree as it stands majestically with its splendid 
foliage, its beautiful blossoms, or its precious fruit ; 
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a humbler but not less useful task is ours, viz., to 
examine one of the main roots, one of the hidden 
springs of that vitality and power without which all 
else, branch and twig and flower and fruit, would 
wither and die. 

It is by study we are to furnish ourselves with 
facts and thoughts and truths. The man of business, 
continually disposing of his goods, will soon have an 
“empty place” unless he takes care wisely and con- 
stantly to replenish his stock. And how are we to 
get through many years of this ceaseless giving out 
without at least an equal measure of diligence in 
taking in? 

The foremost object of our attention must be that 
Divine Word of which we.are ministers. To that 
we have to give ourselves wholly. The Bible should 
be studied with intelligence, clear and correct. We 
must seek to “ understand” what we “read” here as 
well as elsewhere. Of human helps for this part of 
our work the most indispensable are these: the Lexi- 
con, the Concordance, and the Grammar: “these 
three, and the greatest of these” is the Grammar. 
With these volumes continually in his hands, the 
student of God’s Word will obtain more and better 
acquirements, such as will stay by him, and form 
the web and woof of his mental texture, than from 
all other human sources put together. The utmost 
possible emphasis, therefore, is laid on the thought- 

fal, intelligent study of the words and idioms and 
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language of the Sacred Scriptures. What his data 
are to the man of science, and his facts of the case 
to the man of law, all that to us is the sense of the 
inspired words. They are the very alphabet of our 
theology. It is only by understanding them that we 
can hope to spell out aright the great thoughts of 
God. No commentator should stand between us and 
these precious words. JI must ever endeavour to see 
them myself, with my own eyes and mind and heart; 
just as they were looked on by “those holy men of 
old” who wrote them. 

Our study of the Bible should be consecutive. In- 
stead of studying, then, with intelligence merely the 
text of the sermon next to be preached, we advocate 
very earnestly the most careful and diligent study 
during several weeks or months or even years of a 
certain book or epistle of Scripture. For instance, 
take that-gem of the Bible, the Gospel according to 

John: in the company of such guides as Luthardt, 
Meyer, and above all of Godet, one should study it 
microscopically, and that for a few hours daily when 
possible. Taking but a few verses at a time, or a 
single verse, or occasionally even a single word will 
engage your most diligent search for a long while: 
then having gathered all you can find, take your 
- note-book, always at your side; make a few memo- 
randa therein which will contain in brief the sub- 
stance of your investigations. After you shall have 


gone through the whole of this priceless Gospel in 
M 
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this manner you will be an older man and fuller! _ 
You will then resolve to pursue a similar plan with 
that wondrous complement of the fourth Gospel, 
namely, the Epistle to the Romans. First our 
ministry, and then through it the Church enriched 
with the Christ of John by means of the faith of Paul — 
would secure for us a higher and fuller life. Such a 
method as this pursued with the other portions of the 
Bible is one of the most profitable methods of study. _ 

The devotional study of God’s Word deserves our 
daily attention and practice. In having to think so 
much of the weal of others we must not forget our 
own: while watering the souls of others let us ever 
strive to be ourselves refreshed by the dew from 
above. Ifwe would keep our own souls well toned 
and fit for our work we must be continually bathed 
in these living streams. No substitute will do here. 
No manuals of devotion; no hymns or spiritual 
songs; no “portions,” be they ever so frequent, can 
supplant, however well they may supplement. All 
these are separated by an impassable gulf from the 
Word of our God. Is it not here where lies the 
strongest proof and truest test of the Divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible; namely, in its fitness for unfolding 
and nourishing our spiritual life? May we ever 
receive the enlightening, sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, who to the humble and prayerful mind 
will often unlock secrets which remain hid from 
“the wise and prudent,” 
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We have yet mentioned only one, our storehouse, 
our daily text-book. Other books there are which 
we have to study, and their name is “legion.” Now, 
with regard to them all, I believe there can be no 
‘safer rule for us to follow than this :—that we should 
confine ourselves to certain of the greatest and best 
books. Whatever we study, it is always best to do 
so in the works of eminent writers rather than in 
those of writers without a name; works which describe 
or discuss at length and with fulness, and which, 
therefore, leave a lasting impression on the memory 
and imagination rather than the condensed, crowded 
pages of meagre abstracts forgotten as soon as read. 
Great works, and full works, not small and short 
works, are in the end the best economy of time as 
well as of everything else. — 

There is, perhaps, no little danger lest we should 
engage ourselves too exclusively with the works of 
past ages to the neglect of those of our own time. 
While we seek to avail ourselves of the treasures 
brought down by the stream of time, we must also 
strive to be abreast of the thought of our own day. 
In no generation has the mind of man given itself 
more intently to the study of religious truth, both 
in its defence and in antagonism to it, than it is 
doing at the present time. We must not live ina 
fool’s paradise of antiquated notions, shutting our 
eyes and ears determinedly against all that is new; 
nor, on the other hand, be carried away by all modern 
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notions. With a firm hold on the eternal verities of 
our faith, we may well hail every fresh ray of light, 
whether it comes from the past or the present. If it 
be “true light,” it will be found to have some con- 
nection with ‘that light which lighteth every man.” 
In our studies we ought to have a well-defined 
plan laid down so that we should read, not anything 
or everything that comes haphazard in our way. 
Professor Blackie has put this in a way that cannot 
fail to strike a8 being true and just. “ Reading, in 
the case of mere miscellaneous readers, is like the 
racing of some little dog about the moor, snuffing 
everything and catching nothing; but a reader of 
the right sort finds his prototype in Jacob, who 
wrestled with an angel all night, and counted himself 
the better for the bout although the sinew of his 
thigh shrank in consequence.” It is always best to 
select some particular subject for study, and then 
resolve to study that with thoroughness. And the’ 
more intense our interest in the truth we are investi- 
gating the more fruitful our work is likely to be. 
There is no more insidious and dangerous enemy to 
us and our studies than irregularity or want of any 
method at all. Our fellow-labourers in other depart- 
ments are compelled to carry on their work syste- 
matically, and to adhere to their system slavishly, 
mechanically almost. They succeed; that is, they 
accomplish their tasks faithfully and well. How 
many a Christian minister has failed through the 
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lack of this. There was no deficiency of power, or 
even of energy to direct that power; but there was 
an utter want of method about their studies, and 
this want led to desultoriness, and that to indolence 
and ruin. So much depends on the regularity with 
which we do our work day by day, and on the con- 
secrated earnestness with which we pursue it. 

If we are to secure time for this part of our work, 
é.c., for our study, I know not how it is to be found 
except by seizing the early hours of the morning. 
No other hours of the day can we call our own. 
Our evenings are taken up with meetings, our after- 
“noons with correspondence or pastoral work, our 
later mornings largely with calls and interruptions. 
Said his servant one day to Norman Macleod, ‘“‘ There 
goes that bell again: I do believe, sir, that that bell 
is possessed by an evil spirit.” ‘John, so do I,” 
said the Doctor, with a twinkle of the eye and a 
smile upon his fine face which one would like to 
have seen, “so do I; and that must be why he is 
called Beelzebub; from his thus tormenting hard- 
worked ministers!” Neither are other ministers 
ignorant of his devices. The only way in which we 
can outwit him here is by being at our work very . 
early in the morning, before “the god of flies” 
begins to buzz! 

_ I find it most refreshing and helpful occasionally 
to vary work by change or recreation. LHvery day 
there, are the opportunities for social intercourse, 
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when one should “ unbend the bow.” After a season 
of downright hard work, too, such work as has taxed 
our utmost strength, it is very profitable as well 
as pleasant to read a good book of travels, or the 
biography of some real man once in flesh and blood, 
or else the ideal biography of some person or persons 
in fairyland ; one of those masterpieces of fiction of 
which our literature has not a few. Such exercises 
as these serve to humanise the theologian—a con- — 
summation sometimes “devoutly to be wished.” _ 

The space allotted permits me to speak only of 
books as our subjects of study; there are many 
others open to us which we can scarcely even men- 
tion. Observation, or a quick eye to see what takes 
place around us in all its meaning and suggestive- 
ness. Pictures, too, whether in galleries or collec- 
tions at the houses of our friends. The newspaper, 
to the perusal of which I sometimes think we are in 
danger of devoting too much of our time: And then, 
further, one never-failing source of teaching to those 
of us privileged to behold it is Nature, with its fields 
and lanes, its hills and rivers and seas. 

The fact is only too patent to every one that there 
are to be met with throughout some of the churches 
of this land those who decry all methods of study, 
because they decry study itself. “‘Take no thought,’ 
say they, quoting Scripture—“‘Take no thought what 
ye shall speak ; it shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak.’ There is no need for ministers 
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to labour so painfully in word and doctrine. The 
_ need of our day, they say, is not more thought, but 
more work; how to get our churches crowded, and 
the masses attracted. That is the problem before us; 
and its solution lies in the direction of less scriptural 
and thoughtful teaching.” What, we ask, will be- 
come of our flocks if we labour exclusively for the 
sheep that are gone astray? We should thus drive 
“away those that have been gathered in, and undo 
the good that has been done. Whether the Church - 
of Christ requires various methods may be an open 
question ; with us this is settled, that we must “ make 
full proof of our ministry, search the Scriptures, find 
out acceptable words, bring forth out of our treasure 
things new and old.” 

Our age has seen many earnest workers in the 
seclusion of the study. May I instance one or two 
in other walks than ours? Macaulay could labour 
and take infinite pains. And another, and perhaps 
still more remarkable case, Charles Darwin. How 
he “scorned delights, and lived laborious days; ” 
gave himself “wholly ” to the investigation of some 
of the mysteries of Nature! They for a “ corruptible,” 
we, if we strive lawfully, faithfully, for an “ incor- 
ruptible crown.” Shall we not to-day afresh con- 
secrate ourselves to our work in the-secrecy of the 
study, the very root and strength of our public 
preaching and teaching? Let nothing draw us away 
from this. There, in God’s presence, let us meditate 
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beneath the shadow of our Master’s Cross, strive 
through the grace of His Spirit to lay aside every 
weight and the “sin” which even there doth “ easily 
beset us.” Ours still must be a life of labour, of toil, 
of self-denying watchfulness. But it has its com- 
pensations even here. The pleasure and the profit- 
ableness of our preaching are greatly enhanced when ‘ 
we give-to the people what we have gotten in the © 
study by the sweat of our brain. We then declare 
what we ourselves have seen and felt and handled 
of the good Word of Life. Our predecessors, the 
apostles, resolved to “give themselves continually 
unto prayer, and to the ministry of the Word.” 
Not, indeed, to the ministry without prayer, that 
would be presumptuous; nor to prayer without the 
ministry, that would be impious. May we prove 
~ ourselves to be in the true apostolic succession. 
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IX. 
REPETITIVE PREACHING. 


By Prorsessor G. P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


‘‘He preached an old sermon to-day,” is a remark 
which is sometimes uttered in a partly plaintive, 
partly querulous tone. “I shall have to preach an 
old sermon,” is a pensive remark which falls from the 
lips of the minister hindered in his work, or for some 
other cause failing to do it. Both sayings imply a 
more or less deplorable occurrence. “He preaches 
too many old sermons,” is a frequent accusation of 
the disaffected parishioner. These quotations refer 
to the repeating of sermons before the same congre- 
gation. But a like feeling exists, though, it may be, 
in less vigour, respecting the use of sermons which 
have been written for a former parish. ‘He never 
writes any new sermons,” is the solution offered for 
the failure of a clergyman to interest his hearers, 
though he had been successful in another place 
before. Not long ago I heard a man of talents 
and high standing declare that, in his opinion, it 
would be better for a clergyman, on taking a new 
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parish, to burn up all his old sermons. He would 
be more likely to win favour, and would do more 
good, if he would begin by making this offering to 
Moloch. This judgment is too sweeping. But the 
topic is one of sufficient interest to merit a few 
comments. 

On the other side, it can be said that repetition 
does not quench the interest of speaker or hearer in 
other places than the house of worship. We will 
not dwell on a circumstance like that of Edward 
Everett's repetition of his oration on Washington 
before a hundred or more different assemblies. This 
is an exceptional incident. But on the stage the 
same play is repeated night after night. Eminent 
actors do not tire of appearing in the same character 
and uttering the same words. One actor, a Mr. 
Jefferson, is said to have appeared in one play not 
less than forty-five hundred times. There has been. 
no falling off in the effect produced. The part has 
been represented with the same power and with a 
near approach to perfection. The analogy between 
the stage and the pulpit may be denied. Such a 
comparison may even give offence. The preacher, 
it will be said, is not to be an actor. To think of 
him in this light is to degrade his calling. True, 
the preacher is not an actor. He is to utter his 
own thoughts and sentiments. There is a demand 
for sincerity to the core. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that there can be the highest success on 
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the stage without a living interest and sympathy— 
without appropriate emotion—on the part of the 
actor. 

Nothing is more fatal to an orator than apathy. 
Eminent speakers—for example, Cicero and John 
Quincy Adams—have said that on rising to speak 
they always experienced this sort of anxiety or fear. 
It quickly subsides, and then one has the full benefit 

of the nervous and emotional movement. He has a 
full command of his awakened powers. 

We might refer to the fact that University lecturers 
repeat their courses from year to year, with un- 
diminished interest. But we can draw examples 
from the pulpit itself. Take him for all in all, there 
was no preacher of greater power in the last century 
than Whitefield. He strongly moved all minds. He 
drew a contribution from the pockets of Dr. Franklin. 
Against his will and his habit, “Poor Richard” 
handed over his coin. When Whitefield preached 
in Yale College, a committee of students followed 
him out of the chapel, and prevailed on him to come 
back and prolong his discourse; the only instance 
on record of a complaint by college students that a 
sermon was too short. Whitefield was not so great 
a man intellectually as many other preachers then 
and now. But he was a Christian orator of pre- 
eminent power. Now, Whitefield preached his ser- 
mons over and over. There were some changes in 
the course of repetition, until the discourse had 
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attained to a shape that suited him. In contact 
with his hearers he saw where the weapon was dull 
or bent, and he altered it a little from time to time. 
The delivery of a particular sermon suggested to him 
points where it could be mended. But substantially 
the same sermon, and, in numberless instances, pro- 
bably identically the same he preached to a multitude 
of different congregations, with unflagging warmth 
on his own part, and the same vivid interest on 
theirs. 

We do not tire of reading again the productions 
which most fascinate us. Poems which move us, 
essays, even novels, are reperused. Why, if one 
has succeeded in giving apt expression to his best 
thought and feeling, should he immediately tire of 
it? ‘Why should he find it impracticable to enter 
into a discourse with undiminished fervour which 
he has given once, or more than once? If the truth 
in a discourse is of great moment, if the style of 
composition is fitting, why should the preacher be 
deterred from addressing it to the audiences which 
have not listened to it before ? 

Here we have arrived at the true criterion. Is 
a sermon the genuine expression of the minister’s 
mind now? Does it say what he wants to say to- 
day? Is it, in matter and form, a reflex of his 
present moods of thought and feeling? Does he 
warm to it? If so, no matter if he has preached it 
a hundred times, It will occasionally happen that 
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-an old sermon is forgotten, or half forgotten, by the 
author. When he takes it up anew, the thought 
reproduces itself. The sermon is born anew. Modi- 
fications of language, an addition here or an omission 
there, convert it into a spontaneous embodiment of 
his heart’s convictions. Without an effort he throws 
himself into it. The lapse of time, it may be, has 
impressed upon him more deeply the importance of 
what he wrote years ago. It is not an ill-fitting 
garment which he has outgrown. It suits his exist- 
ing state of consciousness. It is all the better for 
being old, as the Scripture truly says of old wine. 

A writer of sermons, like a writer of anything 
else, will have his happy moments. He will ex- 
perience an inspiration which carries him above his 
ordinary level. He will undergo experiences out of 
which he speaks with an unwonted force and felicity. 
The work that he does in these favoured hours is of 
‘most. value. It should not be cast aside for ever. 
It should be made to exert its influence on other 
occasions, whenever circumstances and the preacher’s 
turn of mind prompt, him to recur to it. When his 
interest is chiefly in the truth of the Gospel, and in 
the people to whom he speaks, it would be strange 
if the words which he has once used should lose 
for himself or for others the vital force which was 
infused into them at first. 

The great point is, that the minister should not 
come to a standstill intellectually, that he should 
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continue to grow, that his mind should be active 
and intent on the great themes which pertain to his 
vocation. If the productive power and impulse are 
still alive in him, he will bring to his people things 
that are new as well as old. The thing to be dreaded 
is stagnation, One who marks the evil of it can at 
least see what Goethe (in Faust) had in mind when 
he said that the devil is given to keep men stirring. 
It is a melancholy sight that too often meets us— 
that of a minister, after leading an intellectual life 
for years, at length stopping in his path. <A dlasé 
student of theology and religion is a sorry spectacle. 
No more inquiry, no more anxious debate within, no 
more wrestling with deep problems. The sight of a 
minister’s library will sometimes indicate at once the 
date when he froze up. Down to.a certain epoch he 
was interested in the new books. He was in a state 
of progress. He was en rapport with the times. 
Then he folded his hands to rest. He began to say 
over the things that he had said before. 

When an individual is going forward or standing 
still, he can determine for himself. On the special 
question whether the sermons which he is preaching 
—let the date when they were conceived be what it 
may—are fresh or not, he ought to be able to deter- 
mine, One of the ablest preachers I ever knew—a 
preacher who ministered to an educated congregation 
—wrote an extended series of discourses in the earlier 
years of his ministry. He combined strong logic | 
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and good rhetoric in a marvellous degree. He was 
earnest, often eloquent. Hespoke often with unction. 
But it was hard for him to produce new sermons. 
He made numerous abortive beginnings where he 
carried one discourse to completion. He came to think 
his old sermons better than any others that he could 
make, Once in a while he did present himself in the 
pulpit with a new discourse. It was known to be 
such by the blue ribbon in which these infrequent 
productions were tied up. But the fact was clearly 
enough revealed in his altered manner. His step 
was more elastic. His countenance was more bold 
and bright. He evidently was animated by a higher 
feeling of self-respect. This mood of mind showed 
itself in his more spirited delivery. Now, a minister 
is able to tell whether he carries into the pulpit this 
temper, or whether he is weighed down with the 
consciousness that he is to read an old discourse 
which is not what he cares to say at this time. In 
the latter case, he feels like the guest who comes in 
not having on a wedding garment. 

There are certain prescriptions for such as would 
keep their pulpit productions fresh. They must 
keep themselves fresh. They must turn into their 
minds stimulating and refreshing streams. In the 
first place, they must not neglect the best books of 
the day. They must keep up their interest in the 
current thinking of the time, and in the new litera- 
ture, as far as it is worthy of notice, and as their 
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opportunities allow. In the second place, they must 
study the Scriptures closely and critically. Whoever 
does this perseveringly will find his mind always in 
motion ; new thoughts will pour in upon him; he 
will write because he feels that he must. Dr. Arnold, 
on one occasion, said, “I must write a pamphlet or 
burst.” So a minister who kindles his thought at 
‘the sacred fire of the inspired authors will find it 
hard to smother the flame in his own spirit. It 
_ will break forth, giving light and heat to his flock. 
He will write or speak on the matters which stir 
and fill his mind, not merely because Sunday is 
coming, but because he has something that he is 
eager to say. 


3.6 
EFFECTIVE PREACHING. 


By THe Rey. FRED. HASTINGS, Eprror or “ Homitetio MaGa- 
ZINE,” AND AUTHOR OF “ BACKGROUND OF SacRED Srory,” 
** SUNDAYS ABOUT THE WORLD,” &o, 


EvERY man who ascends a pulpit to declare the 
Gospel of Christ should desire to do it with effect. 
It is so easily performed affectedly instead of effec- — 
tively. The most difficult attainment is to be natural. 
Earnest naturalness is true effectiveness. 

It has been said that “no man can be eloquent to 
order.” Yet the preacher is expected to be eloquent 
at stated times, and very frequently. Eloquence is 
born of occasions. When some great event stirs the 
souls of the hearers, or when a man has a deep con- 
viction and wishes to convince opponents, he can, if 
he will yield himself to his impulses, be eloquent. 
Let a man witness some overbearing and unjust act 
on the part of another, and have to detail it to those 
who sympathise with his indignation, and he will 
speak effectively. Or let a man who has recently 
found the way of peace in Christ have to speak of it 


to those who are rejoiced at the change in him, and 
N 
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he will speak with a warmth and power that will be 
surprising both to himself and others. The accent - 
of conviction, of earnestness, of devotion, will be on 
his tongue, because real religion is in his heart. 
Such an one will have an aim, a definite end, in his 
speaking. He will desire to convince those who 
disbelieve, or to lead those who love God to praise 
Him for His mercy. Speaking with the glow of 
newly awakened feelings, he will be eloquent. “Out 
of the abundance of the heart” the mouth will speak. 
This is the effective speech needed in the pulpit. 
The mind should be full, the soul burning with holy 
desires. The man should be intoxicated with his 
belief, or he should feel—as Jeremiah expresses it—as 
though it were a “burning fire shut up in his bones.” 
The subject should be thought out as carefully as 
- possible, so that the disorder in thought shall not 
check the flow of feeling. Whatever fresh thought - 
that will make the subject more clear can be gained 
from any source, should be seized. We must not 
plagiarise and take whole paragraphs bodily and 
verbatim, but “reap the thoughts and leave the 
words high stubble.” We should give acknowledg- 
ment where it is due. We should let the thoughts 
that are laid hold of be winnowed through the brain, 
and let the seed be cast afresh into the fruitful 
soil of meditation, and be allowed to spring up. 

In this way will be obtained freshness, force, and 
fulness. 
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When a man has gained plenty to talk about, 
then let him make it his aim to convince others of 
the truthfulness of that subject. If he has a definite 
aim, people will see it. We should not speak because 
we are expected to say something, but because we 
really have something to say, something we are con- 
cerned about, something which we are intensely 
desirous others should believe. Many a sermon is 
spoiled for want of this definiteness:of aim. Arch- 
bishop Whately said truly, that “while the true 
object of oratory is to carry one’s points, many 
a wandering discourse one hears in which the 
preacher aims at nothing and hits it.” 

A man should be under the sway of the idea that 
he means to effect a certain result, to impress a 
thought, to batter down a prejudice, to build up a truth 
in the soul. He should know “ what he is driving 
at, and make others know too.” 

A man should not be thinking of how he is to 
speak, but should speak naturally, with the definite aim 
before him. It would not become those who have to 
level fortresses by means of heavy shot from rifled 
cannon to be thinking only of the polish of the metal, 
of the noise that is made, or the distance that the 
shot can be sent, but of the masses of masonry dis- 
lodged, of guns silenced, and of the numbers of the 
enemy dispersed. 

- Perhaps the best way to speak is to forget that we 
are speaking or preaching. It is this self-conscious- 
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ness that gives the stilted style known as the ser- 
monic. If we think primarily of the subject, then 
of the importance of that truth to others, of the 
responsibility attached to trying to be the mouth- 
piece of truth, a representative of Christ, and amedium 
of new life to men, we shall speak effectively, even 
though roughly, jerkily, harshly, and against all that 
would be accounted according to the rules of rhetoric. 

It is essential that we should be simple. We must 
say that which a large audience will take in at once. 
We have no need to spin speculations or reveal 
all the minute processes by which conclusions are 
reached. This is wearisome. We have no need to 
talk twaddle, but let us talk up to the intelligence 
of our audience, and beyond it if we have skill enough 
to make the difficult and the intricate simple. We 
may remember that which a great church teacher. 
said: “It takes all my learning to make things 
plain.” It is astonishing how readily even an uncul- 
tured audience will receive the best things we can 


possibly say if put in language simple and free from 
technicalities, 


If we wish to speak éffectively to men we must 


have large souls and great sympathy. The narrow 
spirit and patronising air are an effectual check to 
any wide influence. The lack of soul will betray 
itself by the thinness of tone. ’ 

There should be vigour, force, “go,” in all utter- 
ances. We must not give men time to make calcu- 
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lations, to arrange business transactions, much less 
to sleep while we are speaking. Movement is possibly 
that which Demosthenes meant by “ Action, action, 
action.” The same directness and vigour we often 
find in letters to newspapers from indignant souls, 
should be put into all preaching if it is to be effective. 
Some men are effective speakers without using 
imagery and incidents; but all audiences like illus- 
trations if they are not overdone. The trope or 
figure is a wonderful revealer of abstract meanings. 
It is seized at once and remembered. It can be taken 
up, handled, and carried away, for it is the whole 
argument in a concrete form. We must see things 
vividly ourselves if we would make others see them; 
we must feel them if we would make others feel. 
People easily detect whether wé are only’ describing 
with the scene or circumstance before us or only 
narrating a past conception. If our minds are not 
concentrated they are not likely to fix those of others. 
A speaker need not be afraid of the paint-box; for all 
audiences like colour. Individuals may prefer mono- 
chrome, but the mass love several colours. Too much 
vermilion and ochre may spoil the picture, but a 
little of either may heighten the effect. Every artist 
knows the value of a bit of brilliant pigment in his 
picture. Neutral tints are useful, but nature is not 
all neutral tints, and certainly tameness is out of 
place in a speech or sermon. 

Colour, illustration, force, movement, naturalness, 
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and conviction should make a man an effective 
speaker. Let him, however, avoid seeking merely. 
for brilliancy. Sky-rocket eloquence may be brilliant, 
but not permanent in its results. The steady shining 
of the stars is better than such fitful light. The one 
may serve only to amuse; the other may guide the 
lost traveller over the dreary moor, or the mariner 
over the dark waste of waters. 

Emotion speedily evaporates. It may be aroused, 
but it is sure to be short-lived. Hence to be always 
speaking with pathos may tend to petrify. Feelings 
once stirred may settle, and cannot be speedily 
quickened again. When feeling has opened the 
door let the truth slip in, and fasten the door so that 
it cannot be thrust out again. Unless truth such as 
’ shall renew and cleanse the heart, change the life, 
and lead to devotion to God be the result of our 
speaking, we may be brilliant talkers, but bungling 
performers. 

Sir Astley Cooper, on visiting Paris, was asked 
by the surgeon-in-chief of the empire how many 
times he had performed a certain wonderful feat of 
surgery. He replied, “I have performed that difficult 
operation thirteen times.” | 

Said the Frenchman, “ Thirteen only ! Ah, Mon- 
sieur, I have done it one hundred and sixty times.” 

Sir Astley Cooper looked at the Frenchman in 
blank amazement, and asked, “ How many did you 
save out of the hundred and sixty ? ” 
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“ How many did you save, Sir Astley ?” 

“ Hleven out of the thirteen. And you?” 

‘Ah, Monsieur, I performed de operations, but I 
lose de patients; but de operation very brilliant, 
very brilliant indeed.” 

Alas! if our speaking be only brilliant instead of 
effective, popular instead of powerful, and showy 
instead of solid. If we carry not conviction to the 
mind, and lead not to the salvation of immortal 
souls, our speaking, however eloquent, is most in- 
effective; worse, it is a mockery and a wrong to 
Him who gave His life a ransom for many, and 
who said, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

We may well keep in mind the rules which a 
preacher who has himself become effective in speech _ 
gaye to a young minister :— 

“ Don’t try to be eloquent; only try to be simple. 

“‘ Don’t preach your own doubt, or the doubts of 
others. Your people have doubts enough of their 
own, and can always pick up more. 

“Don’t preach science; not even the science of 
theology. Your pulpit is not a lecture platform, 
nor your church a class-room. 

“Don’t try to be some one else. There is only 
one person worth imitating ; and the way to imitate 
Him is by living in Him. 

** Don’t try to save the truth; the truth can take . 
care of itself: .save men. 
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“Don’t try to be prudent; only try to be brave. 
Even Paul begged his friends to pray for him, that 
he might speak boldly as he ought to speak.” 

Many indeed are the methods pursued in trying 
to win men to Christ. We believe in any good 
method, direct or indirect, to uplift the fallen. We 
may try to elevate them by appealing to their love 
of amusement. Entertainments, concerts, dissolving 
_ views, lectures, temperance gatherings, all may be 
used, but there is one thing that alone can really 
renew and save—the Gospel of Christ, the power of 
Divine love. 

But this has to be presented. How to do tas 
effectively is the great question that presses, doubt- 
less, on the heart of every true minister. We all 
feel we could do it better if we had always crowded 
audiences to address. It is difficult to be cheery, 
bright, enthusiastic, with more pews than people, 
more boards than brains. Many would havea strong 
feeling of sympathy with a pastor in a rural district 
of France of whom we were once told. He had pre- 
pared his sermon, and went on the Sabbath to the 
church. The precentor, however, was the only atten- 
dant that day. The rain, the wind, and other things 
caused the people to be absent. The pastor was 
sorely discouraged. He felt he could not preach. 
He read a chapter and prayed, then, leaning over 
the pulpit, he said to the precentor below, “It is 
useless for me to preach.” 
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_ The leader of song, who was a believer in routine, 
replied, however, “ But, Monsieur, I must have my 
soul fed. J want a sermon if no one else does.” 

“Ah, well,” sighed the pastor, “let us go on with 
the service. Give out the One hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm, and let us sing it through.” __ 

The old precentor turned to the psalm, and seeing 
the hundred and seventy-six verses, looked up again 
to the pastor. ‘ Monsieur, it is a very long one.” 

“ Ah, never mind; go on; I must have my soul 
cheered.” 

It is needless to say that the precentor then un- 
derstood the pastor’s shrinking from preaching to a 
congregation of pews plus a precentor.. Under such 
circumstances who could be bright? Yet bright-- 
ness in the pulpit is necessary if any good service is 
to be done for Christ. Brightness draws and holds 
the people. We may build all the churches we like, 
but if the men who speak in them are not full of 
brightness and boldness, the good effected will be 
but trifling. It is to be feared that too frequently 
we get into a dull, drowsy method, with the minor 
tone, or “pulpit twang,” because we have not suffi- 
cient faith in the Book, or our message. We apologise 
too much. We try to prove toomuch. We are ever 
meeting assailants. We pay too much heed to the 
dogs that scientifically snarl, or that, with strangely 
developed tendencies, snap at us on our way. 

Brightness and boldness should come from faith 
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in that Book which is the grandest and best Book 
in the world—that inspired Book which has been 
the target for continuous attack, but which is still 
unmoved amid the most savage assaults. Bright- - 
ness and boldness in the pulpit should come, further, 
from faith in the Christ, in His perfect character, in 
His unique sacrificial work, and in His present actual 
power. He came to seek and save. Men are to 
believe in Him to be saved. We are to preach 
that brightly, but boldly. Nothing can shake His 
power or set aside His claims. Preachers have no 
need to be so timid because of the unsettlement of 
thought or the bitter criticisms of the day. Christ’s 
work stands. He has taken His place, not only 
in human history, but in the human soul. Even a 
Renan says: “ Whatever may be the surprises of the 
future, Jesus will never be surpassed.” A Theodore 
Parker said: “ Jesus spake for eternity ; His truths 
ride on the wings of time; as He spoke for man, 
they are welcome, beautiful, and blessed wherever - 
man is found, and so must be, till time and man 
shall cease.” And Stuart Mill, in his “ Essays on 
Religion” said : “Whatever else may be taken from 
us by rational criticism, Christ is still left a unique 
figure, not more unlike all His precursors than all 
His followers, even those who had the direct benefit 
of His. personal teaching.” . . . “It is no use to say 
that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not his- - 
torical.” , . . “ Who among Hig disciples, or among 
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their proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings 
ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and char- 
acter revealed in the Gospels?” ... “The most 
valuable part of the effect in the character which 
Christianity has produced by holding up in a Divine 
Person a standard of excellence and a model for 
imitation is available even to the absolute unbeliever, 
and can never more be lost to humanity.” * 

Such are the admissions even of the sceptical 
concerning Christ. Such is the. lofty ideal these 
writers have of Him, but Christian preachers have 
one far more lofty. 

With such a Christ to preach we may well be 
bold and bright. We have no right to be alarmed 
for His cause. Christ has made an impression on 
the world never to be effaced. He will ever breathe 
His spirit over the mass of the fallen, the outcast, 
the sin-sick, the toiling, suffering, sorrowing mortals. 
A Frederick Harrison might be able to dispense with 
Christ, but humanity will not. It can never be con- 
tent with “positive” unrealities. The plain, dog- 
matic, bright and bold setting forth of this Christ 
will be the secret of power to bless. Perhaps ministers 
go too much round Christ instead of getting behind 
Christ. 

A minister who was not on duty one Sabbath 
spent the morning in listening to a certain clergy- 
man, a man of great success in winning souls. ‘The 


* “ Nature, the Utility of Religion and Theism,” page 253. 
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account of the service was afterwards given by the 
roamer to several other ministers. ‘“ What did he 
preach about?” they asked. The answer was, “ Oh, 
he is always at the same thing, for ever exalting 
and ‘glorifying Christ.” Another minister present, 
who cared not for the mere essay style of preaching, 
said, “ Did ever man pay a nobler tribute to another 
than you have thus paid him?” Oh that that 
tribute might suit every man who enters a pulpit ! 

We believe that the hesitating and timid utterance 
of Christian truth has had much to do with creating 
a semi-fear on the part. of many, that after all Chris- 
tianity may have to go the way of other shelved 
“systems. As men of the great Protestant faith, let 
us not be fearful, but strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might. 

The great Coligny, once seeing his soldiers waver- 
ing—during an attack on the Spanish foe, entrenched 
behind solid bastions—rushed towards the standard, 
took it out of the hands of his own standard-bearer, 
then hurried forward at great risk and hurled-it into 
the counterscarp. He felt sure that his men would 
never leave their banner to be disgraced and dis- 
honoured by the foe. He was not deceived. The 
men rallied and pressed on to victory. Of late the 
Church has been staggered by many an attack. The 
faithful feared. Wavering was evident, the banner 
of Christ was being dishonoured.. It seemed as 
though we were paralysed on the one hand by the 
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sneers of the intellectually opposed, and on the other 
by our inability to reach the lapsed masses ; but 
now, thanks to God, the banner has been recovered, 
and we go forward, each with more heart and more 
devotion. More brightness and boldness in preach- 
ing will be effective preaching, and will materially aid 
in the ultimate victory of our Master and Lord. 


THE END, 
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